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I.—THE RELATIVE POSITION OF ACTORS AND 
CHORUS IN THE GREEK THEATRE OF THE 
V CENTURY B.C. 


Concluded. 


III. THE PERIOD OF EURIPIDES AND ARISTOPHANES. 
A. Euripides — Rhesus. 


The chorus, in its character of night-watch, approaches the tent 
of Hektor (1 ff.) in the background to awaken him. His reply 
(11 ff.) affords excellent evidence that the choreutae are close to 
him, not below in an orchestra. Odysseus and Diomedes enter 
(564) and find the tent of the Trojan chief empty. They depart to 
slay Rhesos. On their return (667) they are pursued by the chorus. 
675 ff. Bade | Ove Oéve* ris 68’ dvnp; | rovTov aida... | dedpo 
dedpo mas | rovade 685 mas, 688 ri 7d Od. SoiBos, 
make clear as the light that in the lively pursuit all must have 
been in the orchestra together, and that the intruders are seized 
and held till the watchword is given. This scene simply requires 
more emphatically, what the entire play also demands, that there 
be no barrier between actors and chorus. All alike are soldiers, 
the only difference being that the actors are commanders. No 
good reason can be urged why the choreutae, in going to or 
coming from the camps of the Greeks and the Trojans, should 
make use of different roads, different exits, from those employed 
by Dolon, Odysseus, Diomedes, Rhesos, Aineias, Paris and 
Hektor under like circumstances. 
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Alcestis. 


The proskenion represents the house of Admetos (1, 87, 477, 
QII, 941, etc.). As the chorus enter their attention is directed to 
the palace. They do not see before the doors water for bathing 
the dead; nor are there locks of shorn hair ém mpoOipos (98 ff.). 
Such minute observation as is implied in this last statement was 
only possible when the chorus stood near and on practically the 
same level with the palace door. The chorus is the first to see 
and announce that Alkestis is really dead (392). Such observation 
as this scene also requires would have been impossible on the 
‘stage’ theory. ‘ 

The funeral procession comes forth from the dwelling (605 ff.). 
Admetos addresses the choreutae, and bids them, while the 
servants are bearing the body, to salute the dead in the customary 
manner. No word is spoken to show that the chorus ascends or 
that the rest of the procession descends, yet there can hardly be 
a doubt that all leave by the same parodos (741). By the same 
road Herakles follows them (860); by the same entrance the 
funeral procession returns (861), and by the same way we certainly 
expect the son of Jove and Alkmene to bring back the rescued 
Alkestis (1007). Again, three entrances—the palace door and 
the two parodoi—meet all the requirements of the play. 


Medea. 


The chorus has so little to do with the action of the play that 
there are but few indications of the relative position of actors and 
choreutae. smapéAdw dduovs (1275) shows the possibility of the 
‘ chorus entering the house, but again the exigencies of the play 
(as in Agamemnon) prevent such action. The first words of 
Jason (1293) addressing the choreutae are surely more natural if 
he enters through the parodos and joins them standing in front of 
the palace, than they would be if he came in on a ‘stage’ above 
them, and turned to address them, instead of giving his attention 
to the palace. 

Before the doors can be broken in (1314) Medeia is visible on 
the chariot drawn by dragons (cf. Schol. in 1321), which has been 
given her by the Sun. Such a chariot, large enough to contain 
the sorceress and the bodies of her sons (1376 f.), requires room. 
On such a dioreyia as was possible if the ‘stage’ theory be accepted,’ 


1Cf. Part I, Miiller, B.-A., S. 140 ff., and Haigh, Att. Th., p. 172. 
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such an equipage could not be placed. Actors on the narrow 
‘stage’ would run decided risk of stepping overboard into the 
orchestra in their vain endeavor to get far enough from the 
building to be able to look up at objects on the roof of the 
dwelling. The scene becomes perfectly intelligible when we 
consider that the proskenion represented the palace of ‘Jason, the 
‘stage’ was its roof, on which was room not only for Medeia and 
her chariot, but also for the necessary stage machinery. 


Lippolytus. 


The statues of Artemis (58 ff., 72 f.) and Aphrodite (101, 116 f.,, 
359, 522) are standing before the palace of Theseus (108, 171, 575, 
790, 882 f., 1152) as Hippolytos appears (57), bidding his numer- 
ous band of attendants (54 f. rodds . . . xdpos) Sing to the goddess 
of the chase. This chorus of attendants (cf. Schol. in 58) enter, 
remain and depart (108 f.) with their master. For this scene the 
broad level of the orchestra is far better suited than is the narrow 
platform of the ‘stage.’ 

Phaidra bids the real chorus of the play, not to ascend toa 
‘stage,’ but (575) raiod’ émoraca midas. The choreutae do not 
obey because they are plainly terrified by the outcry of Phaidra 
(569 f.), and because the audience must also hear of what is taking 
place within the house. So they bid her announce to them what 
- the evil may be (577 ff). They do not respond to the appeals of 
the nurse (775, 780) that they (776) rush in and save her mistress. 
The action, from the first appeal of the nurse (775) to the 
announcement that Phaidra is dead (786), is too rapid to allow 
the choreutae to enter the dwelling even had they been so 
inclined. The foreordained has again come to pass, and the 
announcement has been made to the public in due form (cf. death- 
scene in Agamemnon), 


Hecuba. 


When Talthybios enters (483) the chorus have just completed 
an ode, and therefore are near the middle of the orchestra. He 
asks where he can find Hekabe. The reply, airn rédas cov... 
keirat gvyxexAnuévn métraus, proves that, as they point her out, they 
can see her lying, wrapped up in her mantle. Polyxene has just 
been borne away to the camp. In the agony of parting the 
mother threw herself down near the exit through which her 
daughter disappeared. Talthybios enters from the camp. Had 
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he come in on the ‘stage’ the prostrate form of the fallen queen 
must have been immediately before him. His question to the 
chorus would have been then quite uncalled for; he must have 
seen her before the chorus was visible to him. On the other 
hand, as he came through the parodos he must needs see the 
chorus first, and his question and their reply are both pertinent. 

The choreutae are on the point of entering the hut of Agamem- 
non (43, 171, 619, 880, 1049) to bear aid to their friends within 
(1042), when Hekabe comes hastening forth (1044) to escape the 
furious Polymnestor (1070). There is no talk of descending 
steps, and no time for such action. Barely have they and the 
queen fled to one side (1054), when the raving Thracian bursts 
from the dwelling—upon a narrow stage? That would indeed be 
difficult to believe. 

Cyclops. 

The chorus with zpécmokx (83) enter (40), driving the flocks 
and herds of the Kyklops (43 f., 51 f.). Whether these are really 
animals or are men dressed as such, their erratic motions (41 ff.) 
show that they must enter the orchestra, from which they pass to 
the cave in the background (35, 82 f., 383). 

Odysseus first sees the servants (96) as he enters, then perceives 
the satyrs, Silenos and the chorus by the cavern. Had he 
entered on a ‘stage’ he would have seen these last first. In the 
bargaining scene which follows there are present Odysseus, his 
several companions (85 f.), Silenos, the chorus, and the servants 
(191), who bring in the lambs bound ready to be borne away. 
The ‘stage’ could not well accommodate these numbers. The 
Kyklops’ threat to beat the chorus (210 f.), and their reply (212 f.), 
prove that they are near him. A ‘stage’ would be very narrow 
accommodations for the giant when he comes forth drunk later 
on (502). 

There is no hindrance for the choreutae if they desire to enter 
the cave, therefore they readily enter into conspiracy with Ulysses 
(451 ff). To be sure, they refuse to aid in putting out the 
Kyklops’ eye, not because they cannot easily ascend to a ‘stage’ 
(Miller, B.-A., S. 127)—that difficulty has been overcome many 
times in the course of the play—but because of the cowardly 
nature of the satyrs, and because the poet desires to amuse the 
spectators by their dancing rather than leave the stage empty.’ | 


1Cf. Capps, The Stage in the Greek Theatre, p. 42. 
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The blinded giant (683 ff.) would have found the ‘stage’ a 
dangerous place. Odysseus announces that he is far from (689) 
the Kyklops, and undoubtedly he, his companions and the chorus 
have all moved out into the orchestra, on the appearance of their 
enemy, preparatory to departing together through the parodos 
on their way to the ship. The impossibility of representing the 
hillside and the cavern on the ‘stage’ has been discussed in 
connection with the Philoctetes. 


Heraclidae. 


Iolaos and a numerous company (10, 64, 91 f., 93, 248, 581) of 
the younger sons of Herakles sit as suppliants at the altar of Zeus 
(61, 79, 97 f., 121, 238, 341, etc.), at which the children remain 
throughout the play (344 ff.). This is the Bopds before the temple 
(41 f., 479, 643, 646, 657, 695 ff.), of sufficient size to receive this 
group. Excavations at Olympia and elsewhere have shown that 
such altars were not placed close before the temples; their use 
for sacrifices forbade that. The size and probable character of 
this altar alike tend to prove that it could not have been ona 
narrow platform of a ‘stage.’ 

When Kopreus is attempting to drag the children away he 
throws Iolaos violently to the ground (75 f., 128 f.). In response 
to the cry for help (69 f.) the chorus come in with a rush (73), on 
the same level with the actors, for their presence compels Kopreus 
to desist from his attempt. Because they are later with Demo- 
phaon, the messenger of the Argive king feels that he is powerless 
(274 pads yap xetpds doberjs Iolaos bids the chorus and the 
children exchange the pledge of the right hand (307, 308). The 
choreutae fulfil this duty in their character of representatives of 
the Athenian people (cf. 69), and the king is separately addressed 
(320 ff.). This act of pledging is performed by all the chorus 
(307 f.). Thus scenery and text alike require that the play be 
acted in the orchestra. 


Hercules Furens. 


The chorus enter (106), to find the father, wife and children of 
Herakles as suppliants at an altar (51, 72, 243) before the palace 
of the hero (107, 330, 523, 622, 1142). The passage 119 ff. is 
very corrupt, and it is doubtful whether dvavres belongs in the text. 
At best, however, the words referring to ascent are used in the 
comparison, and refer to the ‘yoke-bearing steed’ as showing the 
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cause of its weariness. The chorus of old men, each of whom - 
leans on his staff for support (107 ff.), comes feebly in, each man 
assisting his neighbor (125). They are on the same level and 
near to the actors, for they are on the point of striking Lykos 
(254), and declare (262 f.) that while they are alive he cannot 
carry out his design of slaying the children. The long choral 
ode (348-441) must have been delivered in the orchestra. There 
is no indication that they descend for this, nor that they ascend 
for the following scene. Here Amphitryon is bidding farewell to 
the chorus (503 ff.), when Herakles enters and finds all together 
before his house (525 ff.). He beholds his-family in funeral garb 
standing not zear but among the choreutae (3xA@ 7 év dvdpar). 
The words of the hero (529), that he will approach them, are 
nonsense if he refers to the few feet between the side and the 
middle of a ‘stage’; they are natural if he is near the parodos, 
while the others are groupéd together in the orchestra, immedi- 
ately in front of the palace. 

At 748 the chorus cry oxorépev ‘let us look into the palace.’ 
The death-cry of Lykos is heard a few moments later, and the 
choreutae begin their dance in the orchestra. The description of 
objects within the palace (1029 ff.) shows that they are again 
where they can see within the ruined dwelling. They flee to 
avoid the danger, when it is announced that Herakles is coming 
forth (1081 f.). This danger could exist only because he is 
coming out into the orchestra. In company with Amphitryon 
(1109 ff.) they again approach the dwelling. These passages 
offer strong proof that no stage existed as a barrier between the 
chorus and the palace, particularly when we remember that the 
choreutae could not have seen the hero lying chained among the 
ruins of his dwelling, had the so-called stage been in their way. 


Andromache. 


The proskenion again represents a palace (41, 495, 817, 1055). 
The shrine of Thetis, by which Andromache is sitting at the 
opening of the play, is referred to under different names: 115 
dyaApa Oeas, 117 Sdmedov dvdxropa, 135 dyhadv Edpav, 161 Spa Nypp- 
dos ré8e, | od Bopds vads, 253 dyvdv réyevos evadrias Geod, 380 ravd’ 
dvaxrépov, 411 Bopudv. This is no ordinary altar, but a precinct, 
rénevos, containing a house, déya, vads, an altar, Bods, and an image, 
dyadua. There is no room for such a structure in the background 
—the palace is there—nor on the so-called stage—that is too 
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narrow to afford space for the shrine and for the actors. This 
structure is then in the orchestra, and in the orchestra is repre- 
sented the main action of the play which concerns Andromache 
sitting within this temenos. 

The choreutae are on one occasion (817) about to rush in to 
prevent the suicide of Hermione, but before they can do this she 
is heard coming forth (822). So they remain without. The text 
implies the easy possibility of their entering (cf. Miiller, B.-A., 


S. 127). 
Suppliants. 


As the play opens, Aithra, with the mothers of ‘the seven’ (20), 
is sitting at the altars (33, 64, 93) before the temple of Demeter 
and Kore at Eleusis (30, 88, 938). Adrastos, surrounded by the 
sons of ‘the seven,’ lies at the doors of the same temple (22, 104). 
279 ody and 284 f. mepi coiot yotvacw prove that 
Theseus is standing close by the Argive king. But Theseus’ 
direction to the chorus (359 f.) to remove the hallowed garlands 
from his mother, that he may lead her back to the city, show that 
Aithra and the suppliants are also on the same level with the 
actors. In the Heracleidae it has been pointed out that the Boyds 
of a temple would not be placed on a ‘stage.’ The chorus of 15, 
Aithra, Adrastos, with the seven sons (106, 1124 f., 1224), make a 
total of 24 persons, arranged in two groups, when Theseus and 
his attendants enter. It is incredible, again, that so many persons 
could occupy this ‘stage.’ No room would remain for the neces- 
sary action. When nearly one-third of the play is past, and the 
chorus is bidden (359) to leave the altar, the word of Theseus is 
not a command to descend to a level below that occupied by the 
actors. As a matter of fact, the choreutae are with the actors 
later on. 

Adr&stos goes to meet the bodies (772), and commands that 
they be brought in (811). 815 ff. 866’, ws 8) | xépus mpoo- 
épois | év téxva Cries the chorus. éyeis, is 
the reply. The choreutae are in the orchestra, for they have just 
completed the ode 778 ff. But they here embrace the bodies 
brought in under the direction of Adrastos. Theseus also comes 
(837), and stands by the bodies while the heroes are being 
described (860 ff.). As the dead are borne forth, Adrastos 
invites the chorus to follow (941). This Theseus forbids (942), 
but Adrastos promises that they shall receive the bones (948 f.). 
The chorus remain, that they may be present at the burning of 
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the body of Kapaneus (cf. Miiller, B.-A.,S. 127). To them in 
the orchestra are brought the ashes of their dead by the Epigoni 
(1113 ff.), and from the orchestra they march forth in company 
with Adrastos (1132), at the end. 

There is no room on a ‘stage’ for the pyre of Kapaneus (981, 
1010, 1058) and the towering rock (987) from which Evadne leaps 
(1071), to say nothing of the danger to wooden ‘stage’ and stage- 
buildings from the actually burning pile (1012-1017). Dismissing 
the stage-idea as untenable, the lofty rock occupies a portion of 
the space where stood the later proskenion, and the burning pile 
was on the earth in the orchestra. The importance of the chorus 
and the freedom with which it mingles with the actors remind one 
strongly of the early plays of Aischylos. 


Troades. 


Hekabe, lying before the door (37) of the hut (32, 139, 155, 157, 
294, 359, 880) in which are confined the captive Trojan women, 
calls (143 f.) on the chorus within (cf. Schol. in 139) to sing 
responsively with her. One semichorus comes forth at 153 (cf. 
157), the other at 176 (cf. Schol. in loc.). The ode 197-229 is of 
course sung in the orchestra, but, again, no word shows that the 
performers descend to reach their accustomed place. 

Andromache appears with her son (571, 614, 702, 713, 749, 782, 
786), riding on a chariot (569, 572, 626). From 610 dydpyea deia 
av réxvg and 622 ray 8’ dywv we learn that she remains in the 
chariot at least till 626. Her chariot can only enter to the 
orchestra. There is no mention of her leaving this vehicle, much 
less of her ascending to or descending from astage. She unques- 
tionably rides forth (779) on the same conveyance on which she 
entered. All things tend to show that this scene, in which Andro- 
mache holds long and intimate conversation with Hekabe, and 
pours forth all her mother’s tenderness in embracing her son 
(755 ff.), has taken place in the orchestra. Thither come Talthy- 
bios and his companions to seize and destroy the child. There 
Hekabe utters her lament for her grandson (790 ff.). From thence 
the herald commands the -chorus (1266 ff.) to depart to the shore 
at the sound of the trump, and bids Hekabe follow him (126g f.). 
She does not obey, and he directs the servants to lead her forth 
(1285). Still she does not go, but from 1302 to the end she sings 
the responsive dirge with the chorus. She kneels (1305 f.) and 
places her hands onthe ground; the choreutae follow her example 
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(1307 f.). Here also all are moving toward the same shore, from 
the same level, through the same parodos, and the poet sends all 
forth in procession at the close of the play. 


Iphigenia Taurica. 


73: aipdrewy exer Optyxopara 
Op. Optyxois 8° im’ airois oxdd’ Spas nprnuéva ; 
rév y’ axpobina 


113 dpa yeioa Kevov 


No such minute and realistic description of scenery is found in 
any of the preceding plays. These lines demonstrate that the 
temple was carefully represented. The long back wall of a 
‘stage’ was hardly adapted for such a building. The theatre 
carpenter could, however, in the period of which we are speaking, 
build the proskenion in whatever form the drama required. Its 
door would then open out upon the orchestra. 

Iphigeneia, coming from the temple (142), joins the chorus, 
addresses the choreutae as duwai (143), offers her shorn locks, and 
pours a libation to the shade of her brother (159 ff.), in which the 
chorus assist by singing a hymn to the dead (179 ff.). As in the 
other libation scenes in which the chorus take part (e. g. Persians 
619 ff., Choeph. 92 ff.), actors and chorus are together in the 
orchestra. In 106g ff. Iphigeneia appeals to the various members 
of the chorus not to betray her. There is in her words no actual 
demonstration that actors and chorus are together in the orchestra, 
but it is improbable that Iphigeneia is talking in this individual, 

intimate manner to a group of people twelve feet below and at 
some distance from her. 
Ton. 


Seven metopes are carefully described (184-218), and therefore 
the temple-front (79, 219 ff., 510, 1319 f.) must have been repre- 
sented in a most realistic manner. Hermes says (76): eis dagvady 
yoaha Bicouat, from which it is fair to infer that painted decorations 
represented the laurel groves of Delphi. To one who has climbed 
the steep hillside to the site of the ancient temple of the oracle, 
the words of Kreousa and the pedagogue as they enter (cf. 724— 
738 f.) convey an additional idea of the realistic nature of the 
scene presented to the gaze of the Athenian audience. The 
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temple (738 ff.), parreia, did lie high, aimewa. A winding path 
(743 mepiep oriBov) may well have led up to it. The old man’s 
exhaustion (739 ff.) under such circumstances was to be expected. 
Here, as in the Philoktetes and the Birds, any indication of the 
ascending path was possible only in the orchestra. The conver- 
sation of the two actors (724-747) shows that they are slowly but. 
steadily advancing. At 747 Kreousa first sees and addresses the 
chorus. The time consumed in uttering these 23 verses would be 
requisite for entering through the parodos and passing to a 
position near the front of the temple, but not for moving from the 
side to the centre of a ‘stage.’ 

In the distance traversed this scene seneubies 183 ff. The 
choreutae, loitering and discussing the metopes in the latter scene, 
consume a still longer time before they are near enough to 
address Ion (219). They do not enter the temple because they 
have not performed the necessary sacrifices, and have no motive 
but idle curiosity (226 ff.); not because there is a stage in the way 
(cf. Miller, B.-A., S. 127). 

The choreutae are the servants of Kreousa. Arriving with her 
from Athens, they have come direct to the temple (183, 252 ff.). 
Mistress and servants enter then by the same path. The cho- 
reutae are still at a little distance from the temple when they first 
call to Ion (219 oé rou rv mapa vadv). Kreousa has perchance 
stopped by one of the altars to offer the necessary sacrifices,' for 
we find no word in the following lines that it is unlawful for her 
to enter the temple because of failure to do this. The chorus 
Says (237): mapovoas 8’ riod’ ¢pwrgs. She is still at a little 
distance, for it is not till 241 that lon observes that she is weeping. 
On a stage she would have been within a few feet of him as soon 
as she was visible at all. The entire scene gains in clearness 
when we recognize that actor and chorus enter through the parodos. 

Kreousa comes hastening in (1249) to her attendants, asking 
what she shall do to escape the death to which she has just been 
sentenced. Naturally she comes to them, not to a platform above 
them. In obedience to their advice (1255 ff.), she goes as a 
suppliant to the altar (1275, 1280, 1401, 1403). Like the temple 
Bwpds in the plays previously discussed, this was in the orchestra. 
So from the orchestra at the end, in obedience to the commands 
of Athena, master, mistress and newly-found son, with the serv- 
ants, the choreutae, move forth together on their way to Athens. 


Cf. Capps, The Stage in the Greek Theatre, p. 23. 
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Electra. 


Orestes and his companions (394) enter, and perceive Elektra 
returning from the stream with water (107). They sit down (109 
é¢iperOa) very near to the peasant’s hut (216), which the proske- 
nion for this play represents (78, 251, 489, 750, 1233). Elektra 
sings the long ode 112-166, the chorus joins her (166), and 
together they sing the verses 167-212. The choreutae are 
present as the friends (175) of Elektra, and invite her to come 
with them to receive the proper apparel and join in the festive 
dance (191 ff.). This scene implies that actors and chorus are 
together. But the strangers, though they have no reason for 
concealment (109 ff.), remain unobserved from 112 to 215. Had 
Elektra entered on the side of a ‘stage,’ Orestes and his com- 
panions would have been directly before her eyes, but a few feet 
distant. She could not have avoided seeing them during the 
recital of one hundred verses. She begins her song, however, as 
she comes in through the parodos, is joined by the chorus, and 
all move gradually toward the cottage, absorbed in their conver- 
sation. As a movement of Orestes (217) suddenly attracts the 
attention of his sister, frightened, she calls to the chorus to hasten 
back the way they came (218), while she attempts to escape into 
the house. 

At 962 Elektra sees her mother coming from Argos in her 
’ chariot. To look from the ‘stage’ out through the parodos, 
through which the chariot must enter, is an impossibility. The 
queen enters at 987. Elektra comes forward to meet her, and 
offers to assist her from the chariot (1006). Beyond a doubt 
then are the two actors here in the orchestra. Not till 1135 does 
Klytaimnestra send the chariot forth. Like the old man in Ion, 
the old servant complains of the steepness of the way (489). 
Here, as in Ion, the ascending path leads from the parodos. 


Helena. 


The central point of the action during the first 1200 lines is the 
tomb of Proteus in front of the royal palace (64, 324, 528,797, 
984, 1165, 1203). On this (984 ff. ripBov ’mi vdros) Menelaus 
declares that he will slay Helen and himself, so that their blood 
shall flow down the tomb, and their two bodies shall lie upon it. 
Although, as he enters (1164), his first words are a salute to the 
sepulchre of his father, Theoklymenos does not see Menelaos 
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crouching by this tomb till Helen points out her husband (1203). 
Then this structure was of considerable size. 

When Helen reappears from the palace at 527 she speaks of 
again coming to the sepulchre, but does not see Menelaos till 544. 
She has not then reached her former resting-place, for she cries 
out that she is being kept from the tomb by the stranger (550 f.). 
This monument would: hardly be built against the very front of 
the palace. This fact, its size, its distance from the palace door, 
all tend to demonstrate that it was constructed in the orchestra. 
Then the action was in the orchestra. This agrees with that free 
intercourse between actors and chorus in 327 ff. and 1624 ff., also 
with the presence of the band of hunters with their dogs and nets 
(1169 f.). 

It is necessary that the scene be vacant when Menelaos appears 
(386 ff.). Therefore the chorus accompanies Helen within the 
palace, reappearing with her at 514. There is no sign of difficulty 
connected with this action. 

Theoklymenos threatens to revenge himself on his sister (1624 
ff.). The chorus remonstrate (1627), but he bids them to get out 
of the way (1628). They respond that they will not release their 
grasp on his garments (1629). There is no reason why the 
choreutae should be on a ‘stage’ just previous to 1624. Between 
1624 and 1628 there is no time for the entire chorus, nor for any 
members of it, to leave their position in the orchestra and ascend 
a flight of steps to seize the actor. The teaching of the entire 
text is, then, that no stage existed. 


Phoentssae. 


The palace in Thebes (99, 193, 277, 1067, 1342, 1636), with the 
customary altars before it (274, 604, 631), is in the background. 
The pedagogue, in company with Antigone, appears (87), inves- 
tigates the road in front of the palace (92), then invites his com- 
panion to ascend the steps (100), to reach the point from whence 
she can see the hosti‘e army. She requires his assistance to 
mount the difficult ascent (103 f.). The Scholiast to 90 under- 
stands diijpes to refer to a second story. Pollux, IV 129, 
informs us that the two ascend to the dreyia. From the text 
this much is clear, the two actors come forth and ascend to some 
portion of the decoration. For such an elevation, and the stairs 
leading to it, there is not room on the narrow stage. 
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In response to Polyneikes’ declaration of his birth and name 
(288 ff.), the chorus prostrate themselves at his knees (294 f.), a 
difficult action, to say the least, if he is not with them in the 
orchestra. 

Antigone enters (1484) with the procession which bears the 
dead bodies of her mother and her two brothers (1491, 1523, 
1526 f., 1563, 1627, 1629, 1635, 1665). Kreon is present with the 
attendants, whom he commands (1660) to seize Antigone. It is 
natural to suppose that other soldiers besides the bearers enter 
with the funeral train (1484). The blind Oidipous joins the com- 
pany at 1539. Antigone embraces the body of her mother (1661), 
and leads her father that he may touch the bodies in turn (1693, 
1699). There is room, then, for unimpeded action. Yet, without 


mentioning the number of soldiers who escort the funeral train, 


or the number of attendants with Kreon, there were present the 
three dead, stretched on their biers, four bearers for each, Oidi- 
pous, Antigone, and Kreon—1g necessary persons. It is highly 
improbable that such numbers, with the altars and other necessary 
decorations, were crowded together on a ‘stage,’ when abundant 
room existed in the orchestra. 


Orestes. 


As the play opens Elektra is sitting by Orestes, who is sleeping 
on a couch (35, 44, 88, 185, 311), before the palace of Agamemnon 
(60, 112, 356, 744, 1119, 1358). She cautions the chorus to move 
gently (136), to retire from before the couch (142). Again, when 
they show that they can move lightly and speak softly (147 f.), 
she bids them approach. They are close by the sleeper (166), 
for they cry out dpas, év Séuas. Their cries disturb 
the sleeper, and Electra again bids them move away (171). This 
request, repeated in 187 f., is then obeyed, for the choreutae at 
208 f. cannot see whether Orestes is sleeping. The words of the 
play show clearly enough that the chorus is throughout the scene 
moving near the actors, but the verbs of motion employed all 
imply motion to and fro on the same level. Nothing here 
suggests a stage (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S. 125). 

In 1246 ff. Electra and the chorus remain outside to guard 
against surprise. Electra commands (1251) orf’ ai peév ipav révd" 
rpiBov, | at 3’ évOad’ oipov eis dpovpay The one 
semichorus replies (1258) that they will guard the east, the other 
Says (1260) that they will watch the west. Since they are guard- 
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ing against actors, they will be on a ‘stage,’ if there be a stage. 
Only two paths are mentioned, and the choreutae are guarding 
these on either side of the proskenion. But the dpaéjpn rpiBor 
can be nothing else than the road by which chariots are accus- 
tomed to enter the orchestra. One entrance on either side, and 
that leading into the orchestra, is exactly what the new theory 
demands. 

The closing scene (1554 ff.) adds its emphatic testimony in 
favor of the same theory. As Menelaos and his attendants (1562) 


’ are about to break in the gates, there appear on the roof of the 


palace Orestes (1567), Hermione (1575), Pylades (1620), and 
others (1574). The knife is placed at Hermione’s throat and the 
torches are ready to set fire to the building. The roof of the 
palace, i.e. the top of the proskenion, alone could afford the 


. necessary room for this exciting scene. Only in the orchestra, 


in fact, could Menelaos and his companions remove far enough 
from the front wall of the palace to see the roof easily. 


Bacchae. 


The text does not make clear the exact location of the tomb of 
Semele (6, 596 ff.), which must be, however, near the palace (7, 
170, 212, 606, 1165, 1368). 

In 55 ff. Bacchos addresses the chorus as present, and announces 
that he has brought them with him from among the barbarians, 
as his companions. There is no direct statement to this effect, 
but, as the immediate followers of the god, we expect them to 
enter on the same level and at the same time with him. Their 
entrance at another time and place is not suggested. 

The cry of the god to light the lamp and burn the house of 
Pentheus (576) comes from within, for the chorus question from 
whence it is (579); and Bacchos explains (616 ff.) that, as the 
flame sprung upon the grave of his mother, the king believed his 
palace was burning, and labored with his servants to quench the 
flames. These actions of the king take place within; without the 
choreutae only see the pillars of the house shake at the presence 
of the god (591). Consequently there can be no difficulty in 
ascending a ‘stage,’ of which Miiller (B.-A., S. 127) speaks. 

The numbers present at the end—Agave (1167), women of 
Thebes (1203 ff.), Kadmos and his servants bearing the remains of 
Pentheus (1216), Bacchos (1330 f.), the guides for Agave (1381) 
—are too numerous to be readily accommodated on the ‘stage.’ 
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Aulidensis. 


The old servant of Agamemnon sets out on the road to Argos 
(163), but is brought back by Menelaos (302). The messenger 
enters by the same road (414), to announce the coming of Kly- 
taimnestra. The chorus proclaim that she is visible (592), and 
the testimony that she rides into the orchestra is exceedingly 
clear. Rejecting the doubtful verses 598-606, in 607 Klytaim- 
nestra thanks the chorus for their kindly greeting. She bids 
(610 ff.) some take from the chariot and bear within the hut (1, 
12, 440, 678, 820, 1098, 1106) the wedding gifts for her child, and 
asks the choreutae to assist Iphigenia to alight (617). She 
directs others to stand in front of the horses, that they may not 
become frightened (619), and still others to take the boy Orestes 
(621). Iphigeneia runs to meet her father (631 ff.). Who will 
care to maintain either that she ascends to or that he descends 
from a ‘stage’ that they may come together? They enter the 
tent on the invitation of the king (678). The text teaches that 
the orchestra is simply the open space in front of the royal 
quarters, with no impediment to free passage from the one to the 
other. 

Again, Iphigeneia cries that she sees a crowd (1338 éyAov) 
approaching. The mother replies that this is Achilles, and that 
hero himself (1359) informs us that these followers are on the 
scene. But the attendants of Agamemnon are also present in 
numbers (1463 édradaéy ravde). It is almost needless to remark 
that the Greek ‘stage’ afforded no room for action in the 
presence of numbers. 

It is interesting, indeed, to find the testimony of this last drama 
of Euripides so emphatically supporting the theory that actors 
and chorus occupied the same level in the classic period of the 
Greek drama. 


B. Aristophanes.'—Acharnenses. 


The opening scene portrays an assembly on the Pnyx. Dikai- 
opolis is seated as the Prytanes come crowding in (42), each 
endeavoring to obtain the best seat. The herald calls to order 
(43), and asks who desires to speak. Amphitheos responds 
(46 ff.). His words not being pleasing, he is removed by the 


1The writer acknowledges his special indebtedness to “The ‘Stage’ in 
Aristophanes,” by Prof. John Williams White, in Harvard Studies in Class. 
Philol., vol. II, p. 159 ff. 
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policemen (54 f.), and the embassadors to the great king are 
announced (61). With them comes Pseudartabas (91) and two 
eunuchs (117). This worthy company retire to dine in the Pry- 
taneion (123 ff.), but their places are more than filled by the 
arrival of the envoy to the king of Thrace, with his army of 
Odomantians (156 orparés). There must have been some attempt 
to represent the Pnyx with its Bema and its benches for the 
Prytanes and spectators. The Prytanes are present in numbers 
(26, 43), and people occupy the remaining benches (56 rip éxAn- 
ciav) with Dikaiopolis and Amphitheos. When to all these are 
added the embassadors and their companions, or the envoy and 
his Thraceans, thirty is surely an understatement of the number 
present (cf. White, p. 189). These actors and mutes, in the 
lively scenes when Amphitheos is removed by force (54), and 
when the Odomantians rob Dikaiopolis of his garlic (163 ff.), 
could not have been placed on any ‘stage.’ Therefore some 
portion of the orchestra represented the Pnyx, and there is no 
reason why, from the beginning, the proskenion may not have 
represented the houses of Dikaiopolis (262, 1095 ff.), of Lamachos 
(1072, 1095 ff.) and of Euripides (395 ff.). 

Since the Acharnians are in pursuit of Amphitheos, and he 
appears on the Pnyx (175), they also appear here. Yet they are 
before the house of Dikaiopolis and hear him preparing to come 
forth (238). Our hero, his wife and daughter (245), two slaves 
(259 f.), and probably the rest of the household whom we find 
mentioned in 817 ff., 1003 ff., appear. From 262 (mpé8a) to 280 
the procession is in motion. This march is impossible on a 
‘stage,’ and a diwreyia above a ‘stage’ would have been narrow 
quarters for the wife and daughter. 

Since if he does not persuade the chorus he is willing to forfeit 
his life, Dikaiopolis (365) brings the émigmvov to the orchestra, 
where the chorus is. Therefore, when the one semichorus seeks 
to strike him (564 deveis), but is prevented from doing so by the 
other, there is no hint that the choreutae must climb steps in 
order to reach the object of their enmity. 

It is hardly conceivable that the Boiotian with his flute-players 
(863), and his attendants loaded with fish, flesh and fowl (874 ff., 
878 ff.), could have entered on any stage. But with reference to 
the Megarian a word is used which is held to prove that he and 
his daughters enter the orchestra and ascend toa stage. dBare 
morray pddday ai x’ evpyré wa (731), he calls to his children, But there 
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is no reason why the Megarian should enter the orchestra, if this 
was not the customary place for the actors. In discussing 
Knights 149 we shall find that dy8are signifies simply ‘enter.’ 

In his drunken elation at his victory in the drinking bout, 
Dikaiopolis cries out (1225) mod ’orw 6 dmddoré pot rv doxdy. 
Previous to that moment, then, he has not received his prize. 
At 1230 the chorus calls yapet A\aBav rév doxdy. Between 1224 and 
1230 the wine-skin has been given to him, probably with some 
joke on the Archon Basileus (White). This could, of course, 
only take place in the orchestra, from which alone approach to 
the seat of the Archon was possible. At 1231 Dikaiopolis invites 
the chorus to follow him singing. This they do 1232 ff., and, as 
a matter of course, this procession moves from the orchestra 
through the parodos. 

Equites. 


The scene is before the dwelling of Demos (110 ff., 234 ff., 725 
ff.), that is, the Acropolis, and the proskenion represents the 
propylaia (1326), not, of course, that of Mnesikles, but the lower 
gateway to the citadel. Probably here, as in the Lysistrata, 
where the propylaia is also represented, the ascending road 
leading to the Acropolis entrance was indicated. 

Demosthenes calls to the sausage-seller (147 ff.) & paxdpre | 
Seip’ & | dvdBatve corhp Kal vov 
gaveis. In Diibner three scholia are given to 149: 1. dvdBawe owrnp 
“Iva, hyoiv, éx mapddov emt rd Aoyeiov dvaBy. 2. did Ti ody 
€k tis mapddov ; todro yap dvayxaioy. exréov ody drt dvaBaivew édéyero 
76 én Aoyeiov Aéyerat yap kataBaivew amad- 
AdrrecOat evreibev amd rod madatod Oovs. 3. ws OupéAn 76 dvaBawwes. 
Suidas s. v. avé8awe repeats substantially the words of the second 
scholiast. Three other passages in Aristophanes must be con- 
sidered with the above: Ach. 731-2, already noted (dare); 
Wasps 1341, where Philokleon calls on the flute-player to enter 
(dvdBawe); and Eccl. 1151 ff, in which the choreutae say that 
while the actors are passing off (xaraBaives) they will sing in 
accompaniment (énrdcopa; cf. Eurip. Elect. 864 and Hdt.I 132, 
White). 

It is to be carefully noted— 

1. That in the passages cited from the Achar. and Knights no 
reason is apparent why the actors should be entering by other 
than the usual way. In the Eccl. the chorus keep their word and 
sing the accompaniment as the procession passes from the theatre. 
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2. The words dvaBaivew, caraBaivey are used in this way but these 
four times in all the extant Greek dramas; and each time they 
refer to an actor or mute who is on the point of entering or 
departing by aside entrance. In the many instances in which 
the chorus join the actors or leave them to return to their 
customary position, these words are never used. 

3. The scholiasts do not agree. This illustrates, what needed 
no additional illustration, that, while there is a very large amount 
of valuable information in the scholia, while many of their opinions 
go back to excellent authority, there are scattered through the 
scholia notes made by men who were not in a position to know 
the truth, who often betray most lamentable ignorance of the real 
force and meaning of the passages on which they commented. 
In short, the unsupported testimony of a scholiast cannot be cited 
as authority against the plain teaching of the dramas themselves. 

The words of the second scholiast have the greatest interest for 
us. Not only do his explanations of dvaBaivew by eiovévae and xara- 
Baivey by dmadddrrecba exactly agree with what the situations in the 
various plays demand, but his statement that these meanings 
were derived dzé rod radatod @ovs is most important. The ancient 
time referred to is that mentioned by Pollux, IV 123: édeds 8 fv 
rpame{a dpxaia, hv mpd els tis dvaBas In those days 
before Thespis dvaSds meant to ascend to the table. In the later, 
the time of the scholiast, for example, dva-xara-Gaivew had come to 
have merely the technical meaning of entering and retiring. 

The third scholiast refers the words of the text to ascending to 
the dvpéAn, but to a dvpédn to which actors were wont to ascend. 
His idea of the 6vpéAn agrees with what has already been said of 
this portion of the Boyds (cf. Part I). 

The entrances and exits of the actors in all four of the passages 
cited were made, then, as usual. The first two scholiasts, however, 
mention the doyeiov as a well-known portion of the theatre. This 
proves neither more nor less than at the time in which they lived 
the stage was customary in the theatre, and, so far as they knew, 
.the same platform was in use in classic times. We know nothing of 
the age in which they lived, nor of the authorities they may have 
used. Therefore we cannot accept their testimony where it conflicts 
with the evidence of all the extant Greek dramas—including the very 
one on which they have commented—that a stage never existed in 
the classic Greek theatre of the time of the great dramatists.’ 


_1Cf. White, “ The ‘Stage’ in Aristophanes,” p. 164 ff., for the entire discus- 
sion of these scholia. 
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To return to the play. The chorus enters in haste (246). aie 
(247), di@xe kai rdparre (251), they cry. They themselves take an 
active part in the beating and pursuing (252, 255 ff., 271, 272, 
273). There would be no room for this lively scene on a ‘stage,’ 
nor is there any indication that the chorus mount to such a plat- 
form. In 451 ff. the choreutae again fall upon Kreon and pummel 
him. The action is again quickly agreed upon and as quickly 
executed. The actor and chorus are plainly near each other, 
where the latter can fall upon their enemy and pummel him 
whenever the desire seizes them. It is because they are on the 
same level with the actor that the choreutae (490 ff.) easily equip 
the sausage-seller for the coming fray with the flask of oil and the 
garlic. At 919 ff. again no barrier exists between them and their 

~ champion, as they hand him the ladle with which to ‘skim off’ the 
frothy Kleon. 

Nubes. 


The proskenion represents two separate buildings. The one 
before which father and son are sleeping at the opening of the 
play, from which Strepsiades bids the servant bring forth a light 
and his writing-tablets (18 f.), into which Pheidippides enters 
(125), stands till the end of the play. For the father leads his 
son within to entertain him (1212), the old man’s creditors call 
him forth (1221, 1258, 1320), and he rushes out (1320), calling 
for help because he is being beaten by his son. He summons 
Xanthias to come forth (1485 f.), bringing with him the imple- 
ments necessary for the destruction of the Phrontisterion. Before 
this dwelling of Strepsiades is the statue of equestrian Poseidon 
(83). 

But the building of chief importance in the play is the ‘thinking- 
shop’ of Socrates. First mentioned in 92, allusions to it are 
frequent (132, 183, 195, 506, 804, 1144, etc.). In the final scene 
Strepsiades and his servant mount to the top of this building 
(1487, 1502), and dig down through the roof (1488, 1496). 
Finally they set fire to the house (1490, 1494, 1497, 1504). 
There is a real climbing from the orchestra to the top of the 
proskenion, hence the «Aivaxes mentioned by Pollux are used. 

The two houses are quite separate and distinct. There is no 
room for them on a narrow ‘stage.’ A distegia two feet wide 
could not represent the roof in this case; it would not afford 
space sufficient for the action. It is incredible that fire should be 
applied to scenery the continuation of which represents the entire 
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background, including the house of Strepsiades himself. These 
difficulties all disappear when it is granted that these buildings 
stood as separate houses on that space later occupied by the 
stone proskenia, such as those of Oropos and Eretria. 


Vespae. 


| The house of Philokleon is realistically represented (142 fi., 
| 172 ff., 196 ff., 317 ff., 456, 1484 ff.). Bdelykleon, who is sleeping 
| on the roof as the play begins, drives his father back as he 
| attempts to escape through the chimney (142 ff.). But the old 
| man again appears on the roof (202 ff.), and later on (379 f.) tries 
| to lower himself from a window with a cord. This roof could not 
| -have been represented by such a dwreyia as Miller and Haigh 
| have imagined. 

The scene (170 ff.) in which the ass is led forth with Philokleon 
clinging beneath his belly, like Odysseus beneath the ram in the 
Odyssey, just as all scenes in which animals were introduced, 
could only take place in the orchestra. 

The road by which the chorus of dikasts appears (228) is a 
street of the city (247 ff.). They halt before the house of Philo- 
kleon to wait for his appearance. The houses of Athens were 
certainly not perched on platforms twelve feet above the street. 
On the supposition of a ‘stage,’ in the duet following the appear- 
ance of the chorus, Philokleon would have been some 20 to 25 feet 
above his fellow-dikasts (White). When his attempted escape is 
prevented (394), he calls upon the chorus (402) to keep the 
promise they made (383) to defend him. The choreutae prepare 
to obey (420, 423), and rush upon the actors (453 ff.), are beaten 
q back by Xanthus, suffocated with smoke (457), again clubbed 
(458). Though much is said of rushing forward and driving 
back, there is not one word of ascending or descending. Not till 
727 do the choreutae finally throw aside their stones. From the 
moment that the choreutae first appear before the dwelling till 
their weapons are finally laid down, the text clearly assumes that 
the door of the house opens on the level of the orchestra. 

dvdBawe (1342) needs buta word of additional explanation’ here. 
Philokleon and the girl enter together, for he has just stolen her 
and brought her away from his boon companions. They come 
| in (1325) to the same level just occupied by Xanthias, or he 
/ would not be so fearful of receiving another drubbing (1324). 


1Cf. discussion of Knights, 147 ff. 
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The pursuing ‘Bdelykleon and the cvyméra: must appear in the 
same portion of the theatre (1331). The old man drives his 
pursuers back, leads the flute-player farther in, where Bdelykleon 
again finds them (1363). From 1325 to 1363, then, the actors 
occupy their usual portion of the theatre, and the drunken old 
man neither climbs to a ‘stage’ himself, nor drags his flute-girl 
up to one. | 

It is now so commonly admitted (cf. White, 168) that xaraBaréoy 
y én’ abrovs (1514) means in certamen descendere that it is hardly 
necessary to say that no change of level is implied here. The 
chorus make room for Philokleon and the sons of Karkinos 
(1516), and sing the accompaniment for the dance which follows. 
Finally all the occupants of the scene go dancing off through the 
parodos together (1535 ff.). To complete the proof that the 
entire play has been presented in the orchestra, we need simply 
note that the sons of Karkinos, though mutes, plainly appear in 
the orchestra, and that the violent motions of Philokleon (1484 ff.) 
could not be safely made by a drunken man on a narrow ‘stage.’ 


Pax. 


The change from earth to heaven and from heaven back to 
earth has given commentators more trouble, perhaps, than has 
any other passage of our poet. It is natural, however, that the 
scene before the palace of Zeus should take place on the theolo- 
geion, where the gods were accustomed to appear. 

The figure of Peace was of great size (schol. Plato, Apol. 19, C.). 
Hermes says she has been cast into a deep cave (223), below 
where he and Trygaios are standing (224). The latter has 
actually ascended through the air (149 ff., 174 f.). The platform 
on which he has landed is large enough to contain himself, 
Hermes, the great statue, Theoria, and Opora. The scholiast to 
727 informs us that Trygaios and the two maidens descend to the 
orchestra by means of klimakes. These suggestions all point to 
the roof of the proskenion as the location of heaven. But we 
cannot accept the additional statement of the scholiast just quoted, 
that probably (icws) the chorus has also been in heaven with the 
actors. It is composed of yewpyav ’AOuovéwv (Dramatis Personae, 
Codex V) and comes in (300) calling to Trygaios to direct them. 


The dance which follows (322 ff.) would be possible only in the 


orchestra. Accompanying them is a crowd of Boiotians (466), 
Argives (475, 494), Spartans (478), Megarians (481, 500), and 
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Lamachos (473). This numerous company is possible only in 
the orchestra. The absurdity of the chorus and their companions 
tugging away in the orchestra, on earth, while Hermes and Try- 
gaios are directing them from the heavens, is not so great as the 
absurdity of allowing the chorus to climb by some means to that 
heaven to which Trygaios only attained by the flight of his beetle 
(cf. Capps, p. 76f.). In the Peace, then, we have the only instance 
in the classic drama of the use of the so-called stage by the actors 
for any considerable time. At the bidding of Hermes (427) 
some of the choreutae enter (cioiwvres) the proskenion, in order 
to ‘remove the stones’ and so prepare for the raising of the 
goddess. 

Trygaios appeals (881 f.) to the audience to inform him who is 
to care for Theoria, then adds that he will himself lead to a posi- 
tion in their midst. He invites the Prytanis to receive her (905), 
then cries (906) ds mpobipas 6 mpirans mapedéEaro. There can 
be no doubt that Theoria actually goes to the spectators’ seats. 


962. Tryg. xai rots Searais pimre trav Oik. idod. 
Tryg. dn; Oik. vi rév ‘Eppa Sore ye 

Tourer Tov Oewpevwr 

éorw ovdels doris od KpiOnv exer. 


In the Wasps, 58 f., we find 


yap or’ obre éx poppidos 
SovrAw Stappirrodyre rois Oewpévors. 


In Plutus, 797 ff. 


ob yap éott 
ioxddta cai rpwyddta Trois Oewpevors 
mpoBaddvr’, émt rovrots dvayxd ew yedav. 


These passages prove what was the custom in the time of 
Aristophanes. There was undoubtedly, then, an actual throwing 
of the barley in Peace, 962 ff. The sacrifice is therefore being 
offered in the orchestra, from which alone the barley could be 
thrown among the spectators. Since the actors were in the 
orchestra, the direction of Trygaios (1305 f.) to the chorus to eat 
all that remains is easily understood, and the choreutae readily 
join the procession which escorts the ‘happy pair’ from the 
theatre at the end. 
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Aves. 


It is necessary to ascend the bushy hillside (1, 92, 202, 208, 
224, 265) in order to reach the mouth of the cavern where the 
Epops dwells (51 ff., 92, 646 ff), for Euelpides declares (8) that 
he has worn off his toe-nails in following the directions of his 
Jackdaw, and asks the bird if he proposes to lead them down the 
rocks (20). From 1 to 51 the actors are plainly wandering hither 
and thither, in obedience to the motions of their feathery guides. 
This play, like the Prometheus and the Philoktetes, could not be 
‘set’ on a ‘stage,’ and the actors have evidently entered by the 


parodos. 


* Bréov kdrw. Ep. xai Bdéro. Pei. Brére viv avo. 
Ep. Bréro. Pei. wepiaye rév rpdxyndov. Ep. vj Aia, 
tt 8’, ef 


Bdéov xérw has been cited as a strong argument that the actors 
were standing on a stage when these words were uttered (Miiller, 
B.-A., S. 109). But the bushy hillside rising from the level of 
the orchestra offers practically as good an opportunity for looking 
down as does Miiller’s stage. The whole passage, however, is 
no more to be taken seriously than is the command to the 
sausage-seller (Knights, 169 ff.) to mount his dresser and take a 
look at the islands. . 
The first four birds (227 ff.) come apparently from different 
directions, for Peisth. says the second one comes from an unlucky 
quarter (275). The chorus proper appear in the parodos (296), 
and come slowly in, that their appearance may be duly. appre- 
ciated. They are evidently at a distance when they ask (310) 
mov p’ dp’ bs éexddeoe;; and they do not perceive the two strangers 
till after 326, when Epops calls their attention to the two mortals. 
In rage they exhort one another to attack the intruders (344). 
kikhooat (345) implies that the birds can surround their enemies. 
The two men in terror seize on whatever comes to hand for 
protection (353, 357, 361), but the birds attack them at close 
quarters (364 ff.). Not till 480 does the Epops finally persuade 
them to retire. As in all the other scenes in which steps must be 
ascended to reach a stage, if a stage exists, there is no word of 
the text which signifies ascending. It is plain also that no 
impediment exists to the free intermingling of actors and chorus. 
The following scene, in which Peisth. explains his plans, gains 
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vastly when it is understood that the actor is not preaching to 
the birds from the top of a stage, but is talking to them as a 
sharer of the same scene with themselves. 

The close (1720 ff.) but emphasizes the teaching of the earlier 
portions of the play. The chorus sings dvaye, dicxe, mapaye, mdpexe, 
mepiréreabe, aS Peisth. and his bride appear. The bridegroom, 
delighted with their hymn, invites them to follow in the marriage- 
train (1755); and, as he leads the way out dancing (1761) with 
his bride, the birds follow singing (1763 ff.). 


Lysistrata. 


Though Lysistrata has sent the older women to seize the 
citadel, her purpose in calling the assembly of the women is to 
persuade them to join in the movement. The acropolis is the 
goal to which they are to move, and immediately after the 
assembly of women have sworn to follow the leadership of 
Lysistrata, the shout of those who have taken possession of the 
citadel is heard from within. On the deep stage of the modern 
opera-house a street scene in the foreground, with an acropolis 
in the distance, is easily represented, and the audience readily 
believes that the cry from behind the scenes comes from the 
citadel. Stage or no stage, such scenic effects were impossible 
in the Greek theatre. If the cry is to be understood as coming 
from the acropolis, then the propylaia must be represented before 
the eyes of the audience at the moment when the cry is heard. 
This view is supported by the words of Lysistrata (246): fuvep- 
Bddoper poxdods, words which imply entering the gates 
which are before them. No change of scene takes place then, 
and (5), and qepérwm tis Evdobev Kai crapvtov (199) 
imply actions which occurred before the acropolis entrance. 

That the ascending road to the propylaia could not be repre- 
sented on a ‘stage’ has been shown above. That it actually was 
represented we learn from 287 f.: Aourdy xwpiov | rd mpds 
rd of orovdiv éxo. The scholion to ré ody (Diibner, 288) 
explains 16 dvoua xwopiov mept tiv dxpdmodw rod mpdcavres. 
Svopa xwpiov (xai év BaBvravis “peony Epede mpds rd kal 
év Nixais rovri mpocavaBivat dei. 1d not only 
means an ascent, then, but was the name of the ascent leading to 
the acropolis. The absurdity of making the words refer to a 
flight of steps is apparent. That an inclined plane led from the 
orchestra to a ‘stage’ is equally incredible. As in the similar 
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scenes already discussed, the ground rises from the orchestra 
level to the front of the proskenion, on which is represented the 
required scene. This ascent, enough to give the suggestion of 
reality to the spectators, was not sufficient to prevent the free move- 
ment of actors and chorus, nor to serve as a barrier between them. 

In 829 ff. Lysistrata, Myrrhina and the day guards appear, 
move and act on the wall above the entrance (864 and schol., 873 
and schol., 883). As often remarked in the foregoing pages, the 
duoreyia, aS it was possible above a stage, could not have afforded 
room for so many people. They appear on the roof of the 
proskenion. 

The four orchestic movements 256-265, 271-280, 286-295, 296-— 
305, were of course executed in the orchestra. At 306 the chorus 
of men turn to the gates of the acropolis, and, their burdens being 
deposited on the ground (307, 314), they prepare to set fire to the 
gates (308, 311, 316). They are here close in front of the gates, 
on the stage, if stage there be. Therefore the chorus of women, 
as they enter with water to the rescue of their fellow-women (318, 
334), do not reach the men till after the orchestic movement (321- 
334, 335-349) in the orchestra is ended. Not till 350 do they 
approach the men, who turn to face them (352). All are on the 
same level, for the talk is of beating (357, 364), of seizing (359), 
of striking (360, 366) ; the women invite the men to come forward 
(365); the men threaten to scorch the women (376) and to burn 
their hair (381). The women reply by drenching their opponents 
with the contents of their water-pots. In this connection the 
scholiast is cited to prove that the women were on a stage above 
the men. 

Schol. in 321: mérov, viv éorw ro Aéyor yuvatkav 
elcepxouevov dvobev, iva kai aitav kataxéwow dvwbev. 1d ado 
jptxdptoy €& avdpav kdrwbev tais év tH dxpomdde eis modtopkiay. 
The imagination of the scholiast has been caught by the drenching 
scene (381 ff.), and he wishes the effect of height for this. Hence 
arises his use of dveOev and xdérwbev. We have noted above why 
the chorus of women came in on the level of the orchestra, it 
remains to give the reasons why they could not have entered on 
a ‘stage.’ The chorus of men has dragged their burden up the 
rd ody (286, 287 ff.) and deposited it (306 ff.), so they can no 
longer be spoken of as coming up from below. Had the chorus 
01 women entered on a ‘stage,’ their first orchestic movement’ 


1Cf. Arnoldt, Die Chorparteien bei Euripides, S, 80 ff. 
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must have been performed there (321-349), and they must have 
remained till 541 ff. and performed this dance also on the ‘stage.’ 
For they are on the same level with the magistrate (386 ff.) Not 
till 539 do they announce that they leave their pitchers to engage 
in the dance. 

But there are present on this ‘stage’ the chorus of women, the 
magistrate (387 ff.), the servants with the levers (424 ff.), Lysis- 
trata (430 ff.), first woman (439 f.), second woman (443 f.), third 
woman (447 f.), at least four different policemen to contend with 
the four women (433 ff, 441 f., 445, 449, 451, 455, 462), anda 
crowd of women from the acropolis (456 ff.). That such numbers, 
in a scene of the liveliest possible action, could be accommodated 
on a Greek ‘stage’ is an utter impossibility, and we must simply 
infer that the scholiast to 321 had no better authority for his words 
than his own imagination.’ 

Though at the close of the play the text is very corrupt, and 
though many of the various readings have unquestionably been 
adapted with the view of making representation on a stage 
possible, it is yet clear that there is the easiest possible commu- 
nication between the entrance to the acropolis and the orchestra. 
Actors and chorus, Spartans, Athenians, and the women all pass 
in and out with ease. Room for the dances of the Athenians and 
Spartans (1243, 1246, 1277, 1279, 1317) with their wives existed 
only in the orchestra, and therefore from the orchestra all departed 
at the end. In fact, for the Lysistrata the only means to avoid 
building the ‘stage’ on a level with the orchestra is to construct 
an orchestra on a level with the stage, which has been shown 
(Part I) to be an impossibility. 


Thesmophoriazusae. 


The assembly scene alone need claim our attention. Mnesikles, 
dressed as a woman, with his servant Thratta, approaches the 
Thesmophorion (279). They sacrifice a cake to the goddesses 
(285). Mnesikles offers prayer at the altar (286), and seeks a 
good place among the seats where he may sit down and listen to 
the orators (292 f.). The herald proclaims silence (295 f.). The 
prayers customary in opening an assembly are offered (296 ff.), 
in which the chorus join (312 ff.). The mpoBovAcvpa is read (372 ff.). 
The call for speakers is given (379). The speaker is crowned 


1For the discussion of the entire play see White, p. 202 ff. 
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before addressing the assembly (380). Two of the women leave 
their seats and come forward and speak (380, 443), followed by 
Mnesikles (466). Kleisthenes brings news that an intruder is 
among them (573), and joins in the search which follows (598 ff.), 
and, with the assistance of the choreutae, discovers the culprit 
(628 ff.). The chorus kindles torches and searches through the 
entire precinct, and has an active part to perform with the herald 
(312 ff.), as well as with the speakers (434 ff., 459 ff., 520 ff.) and 
with Kleisthenes (582 ff.). Mnesikles seizes the child from its 
nurse (689) and flees to the altar (693). In response to the 
mother’s call for assistance the chorus advise to set him on fire. 
Throughout the entire scene actor is distinguishable from the 
chorus in no way ; all are together, and it need hardly be remarked 
that the orchestra alone affords the required space. As usual, we 
have emphatic testimony that actors and chorus must be together 
in important portions of the play, while no situation is discoverable 
which renders it either necessary or desirable that they be separated 
by a stage. 
LEcclesiazusae. 


The proskenion is most interesting because it must have repre- 
sented several houses, before which, through the orchestra, ran a 
street of the city. Praxagora appears from her dwelling in the 
opening scene, as we learn from 310, when her husband enters 
under circumstances which render it necessary that he come 
directly from the house. At 491 also the chorus declares that 
they are again before the dwelling of their general. Later 
Praxagora wishes to creep in unobserved (511), but is prevented 
by the appearance of Blepyros (519). The greeting of the maid 
to the chorus and neighbors (1114 f.) testifies that the same house 
is visible to the end. The other dwellings are the house of the 
neighbor (34), of the first citizen (731 ff.), of the first old woman 
(977, 990, 997, 1005), of the young woman (962, 976, 989), of the 
second old woman (1093 ff.). Here are six dwellings mentioned 
as visible on the scene. It is about as hopeless to try and recon- 
cile them with the three stage-doors of Pollux as it is to attempt 
to prove that they fronted on a narrow ‘stage.’ 

The assembly scene is again interesting. The chorus enters at 
30, the neighbor at 35, three others at 41 f., another 46, still 
another 49, two more at 51, and many at 52, All take seats (57), 
the rite of purification is travestied (128), the call for the speaker 
is given (130), and the orators are crowned (122, 131). Then the 
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leader instructs them what to do in the real assembly. Not only 
is the orchestra the only place large enough to contain such an 
assembly, but there is again absolutely no way of distinguishing 
actors, mutes and chorus till Praxagora and her companions hasten 
forth (284), to be followed by the chorus singing the ode 289-310. 

The chorus reappear at 477, but stop in the shelter of the 
parodos wall to remove their disguises (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S..135). 
Praxagoras arrives (503) while they are stil] busy with this work, and 
bids her servant (509 f.) put the clothing in order. This command 
cannot be meant for the choreutae, for they respond to the direc- 
tion to lay aside their garments (514 ff). Orders are constantly 
given without mention of names, as in the Peace 937, 956, 960 f.,, 
1100, 1193, and the Birds 435, 947, 958, 1309 (White, p. 182). 
Mistress and servant are therefore in the orchestra with the chorus. 

Of xaraBaivers (1152) and the procession with which the play 
closes enough has already been said in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the Knights 147 ff. It is sufficient here to call attention 
to the fact that, while the text contains no hint of a ‘stage,’ actors 
and chorus are in the orchestra together at the beginning, middle 
and end of the play. 


Ranae. 


Because of the extraordinary nature of the scenes pictured on 
earth, on the Lake of Acheron and in Hades, doubts must ever 
exist as to how much was actually represented and how much was 
left to the imagination of the audience. It is impossible to assign 
a separate portion of the theatre to each of the above-mentioned 
localities. Therefore, if the scenery did not actually change, it 
was assumed by the poet the spectators would conceive the loca- 
tion of the action altered as often as he invited them to do so. 

Dionysos and Xanthias enter the orchestra, for the latter is 
mounted on an ass (23, 25, 27, 31 f., 35). The god approaches 
the house of Herakles and raps (36). The interview with the 
hero being ended, Charon’s boat appears (182, 188, 190, 202), 
Dionysos embarks (188, 190), and the voyage begins. Knowledge 
of the later Aoyetov has confused the scholiast to 181, so that he is 
in doubt whether Acheron is on the doyeiov or in the orchestra. 
Since the god entered the orchestra in the beginning, we could 
hardly expect him to mount to a ‘stage’ to find the stream of 
Acheron. The full proof that he continues in the orchestra is 
found in the scene just after his landing in the under world. 
Here Dionysos is thoroughly frightened by the monsters which 
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Xanthias describes as present. When the Empusa appears, the 
god, in mortal terror, rushes to his priest, who occupies the seat 
of honor in the middle of the row of @pdévo, crying (297) feped 
duairakdy p’ iv’ & cor Of the actual running Xanthias 
gives testimony (301 16’ jmep epxet. Seipo Seip’ & Séomora). The 
scholiast declares that he runs and hides behind the chair of his 
priest, a statement which we readily accept after a comparison 
with the action of Theoria (Peace 906-7) and with that of the 
slave throwing barley to the spectators (Peace 962). 

As is the case so often in Aristophanes, the final scene strongly 
supports the testimony of the earlier portions of the play, that no 
stage could have existed. The trial scene is over, and Aischylos 
is to return to the upper world. The numbers present again 
demonstrate that this scene has been acted in the orchestra. 
Pluto gives the command to the chorus (1524 ff.) qaivere roivuy ipeis 
rovr@ | Aapmddas fepds, x’ dua mporéumere | roicw rovrov rovrov pédeow | 
poraiow xedadovvres. The chorus obeys, and moves with 
Dionysos, Aischylos and Xanthias from the theatre. 


301 


Plutus. 


But two scenes need mention. Chremylos bids Kario (222 f.) 


go forth and summon rods évyyeopyous, who form the chorus. The 


servant obeys, and appears with them in the parodos (253 ff.), 
urging them to hasten to reach the house of his master. They 
threaten to club him (271 f.) for humbugging them, and after a 
few lines he declares that he will lead them in the dance (290 f.) 
which follows. In this last play of our poet, then, we find this 
testimony, which puts beyond question that actor and chorus are 
together in the orchestra, and no reason anywhere appears for the 
existence ofa stage. In 1208 ff. we learn that the chorus again 
goes from the theatre in procession with the actors. Thus, in his 
last words, Aristophanes puts the seal of his condemnation on any 
theory which shall separate actors and chorus by any artificial 
difference of level. : 


The same striving after realism appears in the scenery of some 


of the plays of Euripides as in the tattered garments of certain of 
his characters. Nowhere in the two older tragedians are there . 


such indications of realism as we find in the description of the 
temple in Iph. Taur. 70 ff, and of the metopes in Ion 190 ff. 
Instead of the usual palace, a peasant’s hut is shown in the 
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Electra. The palace shakes in the Bacchae, and falls partially in 
tuins in Hercules Furens. In Andromache two buildings, the 
shrine and the palace, are shown. The burning on the roof of 
the palace in Orestes and the burning pyre in the Suppliants are 
entirely new features. 

In Aristophanes the innovations are yet more marked. Heaven 
and earth are represented in the Peace; earth, Hades, and the 
stream of Acheron in the Frogs. Not only are two buildings on 
the scene in the Clouds, three in the Acharnians, and several in 
the Ecclesiazusae, but such passages as those where the actor will 
climb from the chimney or through a window in the Wasps, and 


_ sits at a window in Eccl., and burns down the Phrontisterion in 


the Clouds, also show a striking advance in the construction of 
scenery. The d&creyia is used to an extraordinary extent in the 
Peace. All these indications give warrant for believing that in the 
Knights and in the Lysistrata the entrance to the acropolis is 
accurately represented. The testimony of the dramas themselves 
fully proves that the actors and the chorus can no more be sepa- 
rated from each other by the barrier of a stage in the dramas of 
Euripides and Aristophanes than in those of Aischylos. 

To compare in a word the summaries of the three periods of 
the classic drama as they have been considered in the foregoing 
pages, from the earliest play of Aischylos to the latest of Aristo- 
phanes, there is apparent a steady development in the scenery 
used. No fixed spooxjuov could have fulfilled the requirements 
of the plays of the V century. The scene appropriate for each 
drama was erected on the floor of the orchestra, in front of the 
oKnyn. 

The argument that in the V century no stage existed, that there 
was but one entrance, the mdpodos, on each side of the scene, and 
that actors, chorus and mutes all performed their respective parts 
in the orchestra may be summarized as follows: 

1. The few instances in the dramas which at first glance favor 
the idea that a stage existed admit of other and more logical 
explanations. 

2. Although there are very many passages in which the chorus 
is bidden to advance to the position occupied by actors, or to 
retire from this, in none of these passages is an expression used 
which can be construed as a direction to ascend or descend. Had 
a stage existed, some command to the chorus indicating the differ- 
ence of level between stage and orchestra must have found its way 
into the text of some one, at least, of these passages. 
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3. In situations where there is no call for them to be on a 
‘stage,’ the choreutae make minute observations concerning actors 
or scenery, observations which they could not make from the 
orchestra over the edge of the so-called ‘stage.’ Cf Aiax 346, 
364, 911 f.; Soph. Elect. 818; Trach. 964 ff.; Philoc. 861; Alcest. 
98 ff., 392; Hec. 486 f.; Herc. Fur. 748, 1029; Orest. 208 ff. 

Actors, on entering, see and converse with the choreutae first, 
though actors are present and the situation demands that they be 
first addressed. Cf. Persae 249 ff.; Oed. Rex 924; Soph. Elect. 
660 ff., 1098 ff.; Philoc. 219; Eur. Elect. 109 ff.; Cyc. 96. 

4. Where no mention is made of actual personal contact, the 
relations between actors and chorus are of so intimate a character 
that no barrier could have existed between them. Cf. Septem 
677 ff.; Choeph. 983; Trach. 141 ff., 531 ff., 663 ff; Oed. Rex 
327, 648, 1047, 1339, 1413; Antig. 160 ff., 940 ff., 988 ff, 1155; 
Soph. Elect. 121 ff., 824 ff.; Philoc. 581, 825, 887, 983; Orest. 
132 ff.; Eurip. Suppl. 1114 ff.; Phoeniss. 293 ff; Ion 1249 ff; 
Hecuba 484 ff.; Iph. Taur. 1068 f; Cyc. 451 ff; Aves 431 ff. 

Here may be mentioned; a. The scenes in which it is proposed 
that the chorus enter the oxy, or in which this action actually 
occurs. Cf. Agamem. 1343 ff.; Aiax 329; Andromache 817 f.,; 
Hecuba 1042 f.; Cyc. 590 ff., 630 ff; Ion 219; Hippol. 782 ff; 
Med. 1275; Hel. 331 ff. 

5. The ‘libation scenes.’ Cf. Pers. 597 ff.; Choeph. 16 ff., 100 
ff; Iph. Taur. 159 ff.; Pax 941 ff., 970. 

c. Where the chorus stands by actors as a guard. Cf. Aiax 
1182; Oed. Col. 638, 724, 803, 811, 815, 835; Heracl. 69 ff, 
274; Eq. 246. 

5. The choreutae actually engage in strife with actors or with 
each other in the immediate presence of actors. Cf. Agamem. 
1650 ff.; Oed. Col. 857 ff.; Philoc. 1003 ff.; Hel. 1628 ff; Rhes. 
675 ff.; Achar. 280 ff., 564 ff.; Eq. 247 ff., 451; Vesp. 453 ff.; Av. 
364 ff. 

Blows are threatened in Cyc. 210 ff.; Herc. Fur. 254. 

The choreutae hand objects to actors in Eq. 490 ff., 919 ff. 

They ‘pledge right hands’ with mutes; Heracl. 305 ff. 

They stand with actors, bidding them farewell: Herc. Fur. 522 ff. 

They approach the proskenion in company with actors: Herc. 
Fur. 1109 f.; Philoc. 144 ff. 

6. In ‘search scenes’ the chorus is on ground usually occupied 
by actors, with no suggestion in the text that the choreutae are in 
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an unusual position. Cf. Eumen. 255 ff; Aiax 865 ff.; Oed. Col. 
116 ff.; Thes. 655 ff. 

7. Chorus and actors enter together, or by the same entrance, 
or to the same portion of the scene. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 1; Prom. 
127; Choeph. 20; Oed. Col. 116; Philoc. 1; Soph. Elect. 120; 
Ion 184; Eur. Elect. 167; Bac. 1; Troad. 153 ff; Plut. 252. 

8. It may almost be said to be customary for actors and chorus 
to leave the theatre together by the parodos at the end of the 
play. Cf. Aesch. Supp. 980 ff.; Pers. 1000 ff.; Sept. 1068 ff; 
Eum. 1003 ff; Aiax 1403 ff.; Philoc. 1469 ff.; Trach. 1264 ff.; 
Troad. 1266 ff.; Eur. Suppl. 1232 ff; Cyc. 702 ff.; Ion 16109 ff.; 
Pax 1333 ff.; Vesp. 1516 ff.; Achar. 1231 ff.; Eccl. 1165 ff; Av. 
1763 ff.; Lys. 1289 ff; Ran. 1524 ff.; Plut. 1208 ff. Such a pro- 
cession also occurs in Alc. 741, 861. 

g. The ‘stage’ could not contain the actors, mutes and decora- 
tions in Aesch. Suppl. 218 ff., 463 ff., 755, 885; Septem 1 ff., 95 
ff., 861 ff.; Eum. 480 ff.; Oed. Rex 1 ff; Phoeniss. 1484 ff; Eur. 
Suppl. 1 ff., 815 ff; Cyc. 1 ff; Hipp. 57 ff.; Iph. Aul. 1338 ff; 
Achar. 42 ff.; Lysis. 456 ff; Thes. 295 ff.; Eccl. 57 ff. Even if a 
‘stage’ had existed, actors and mutes were in the orchestra in 
Eum. 1 ff.; Pax 462 ff., 906; Av. 1 ff; Ran. 297; Achar. 1224 ff. 

10. Certain plays could not have been ‘set’ on the so-called 
stage because— 

a. A hillside was represented in Prom., Philoc., Eur. Elect. 
(489 ff.}, Cyc., Lysist., Aves. : 

4, The altar, grove or shrine present required space, apart from 
the building in the background, only to be found in the orchestra 
in Choeph., Oed. Col., Heracl., Andr., Hel., Eur. Suppl. 

c. The burning pyre (Eurip. Suppl. 1012 ff.) and the burning 
house (Nub. 1445 ff.) could not have been located on a stage. 

d. Scenes with chariots and animals were possible only in the 
orchestra. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 180 ff. (?); Pers. 149 (607), 1001; 
Agam. 782 ff; Oed. Col. 312; Troad. 569 ff.; Eur. Elect. 987 ff.; 
Iph. Aul. 607 ff; Vesp. 170 ff; Ran. 23 ff. 

JoHN PICKARD. 
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Il.—THE SATURNIAN METRE. 


SECOND PAPER. 


§4. A MopIFIED ACCENTUAL THEORY PROPOSED. 


The rule for the accentuation of Saturnian verse, with its three 
clauses—(a) that the accent falls on the first syllable of each line, 
(4) that 4-syllabled words took a secondary accent at the beginning 
of the line, words of more than 4 syllables at any part of the line, 
(c) that exactly three accents are found in the first hemistich, 
exactly two in the second—we have found to suit the actual 
accentuation of the extant lines, while the quantitative scheme 
broke down when tested by the actual quantities occurring in 
them. But does this rule comprise the whole scheme of Saturnian 
versification ? Does the metre, the poetical element of the line, 


depend merely on there being three incidences of stress in one a 
half, and two in the other, beginning with the first syllable of the Ze 
line? If it does, what would prevent a large number of sentences a 
in, let us say, Cicero’s speeches from possessing Saturnian metre? - 
The opening sentence of the First Philippic, for example: Ante- 
quam dé-republica, || patres conscripti, Dicam-ea quaé-dicénda || 
hoc-témpore arbitror!! There must surely be some other factor _ 
beside this. I contend that there are two others, and that to these 2 
two no regard, or at least far too little regard, is generally paid 2 
by accentual theorists. One of these factors is the number of 7 
syllables in each hemistich. Syllable-counting is the main a 
element in Aryan metre; it is one of the principal elements in . 


modern Italian and Romance metres generally. It is only 
natural that it should have played a considerable part in the 
native metre of the Latins. To the rule of accent just mentioned 
we must add: (2) the normal number of syllables ts 7 in the first 
hemistich, 6 in the second. To secure 7 syllables with three 
accents in the first hemistich, the constituents of the line will be 
(a) dissyllable + dissyllable + trisyllable, e. g. Daébunt mélum Me- 
télli, v. 47 Findit, figat, prostérnit, (6) quadrisyllable (with main 
and secondary accent) +trisyllable, e.g. v. 2 Duadndro dptumo, 
v. 53 Argénteo polibro. Sometimes (c) dissyllable + quinqui- 
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syllable, e. g. 20 Magna sapiéntia. Or even (d) monosyllable + 
trisyllable+trisyllable, e. g. 66 Mé carpénto uehénte, 68 Nam 
diuina Monétas. Of course these dissyllables, trisyllables, etc., 
may be not single words but word-groups, e. g. 84 /émgu(e) e7us- 
méntem fortina, 110 Ei uénit in-méntem. The normal number 
of 6 syllables with two accents in the second hemistich is most 
naturally made up by (a) trisyllable+trisyllable, e. g. Maéuio 
pottae, 21 pésidet hoc-saxsum, 24 is-loceis mandatus, but occasion- 
ally by (6) quadrisyllable + dissyllable, e. g. 1 coséntiont Rémai, 
83 Prosérpina pier, 70 inportinae indae, The second hemistich, 
however, occasionally appears with only 5 syllables, e. g. 2 fwise 
uiro. This normal number of syllables for the two hemistichs is 
apparently departed from in those cases where the poet avails 
himself of the license of substituting two short syllables for an 
* accented syllable, e. g. in the first hemistich, 12 Sidigzt émne 
Louc&nam, and sometimes in the second, e. g. 14 cdpitibus opértis; 
- though that the departure is more apparent than real we see from 
the fact that a short syllable after an accented syllable tended to 
suffer syncope in Latin, e. g. surgit from surrigit, optimus from 
opitumus, caldus from calidus, so that a short accented syllable 
followed by another short syllable would not fall on the ear with 
much more force than a single syllable. Similarly in v. 15 zzge- 
nium would not sound very differently from zmgenium of three 
syllables. This ‘resolution,’ as we may call it, of a single syllable 
into two short syllables is also permitted in the pretonic syllable 
in the first hemistich, e. g. 103 Plérigu(e)-émnes sibiguntur, and 
in the second, e. g. 56 ftliam Caljpsénem, to explain which we 
need only refer to such scansions in Plautus as ministérium, or 
minsterium (Pseud. 772), while v. 16 dicié¢set, 8 sapiénsque, etc., 
would sound very like trisyllables. That this increase, real or 
apparent, of the normal number of syllables in a hemistich was 
recognized as a license, a permissible departure from the regular 
usage, is shown by the strict limits within which it is confined. 
In the first place, the extra syllable is always a short syllable, 
which is preceded by another short syllable belonging to the 
same word (see on vv. 13, 14, 37), and which either immediately 
follows or immediately precedes the main accent of the word. 
In the second place, two such ‘resolutions’ of syllables are not 
permitted in the same hemistich (see on vv. 17, 38, 62, 67, 133, 
134, 137), and probably not in the same line (see on vv. 33, 38, 
49, 63, 113, 133). In other cases where the line seems to exhibit 
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a redundancy of syllables, it will be found that elision, the laws 
for which, as well as for hiatus, are definite and easily ascertainable 
(see below), restrained it in pronunciation within the proper 
number, e. g. 91 Prim(a) incédit Céreris, so that Thurneysen’s 
refusal to acknowledge the counting of syllables as a factor in 
Saturnian metre is really only justified by those second hemistichs 
with 5, instead of 6, syllables. 

The other factor, to which I would give equal prominence, is 
the alternation of the accentual rhythm. Using the terms ‘falling’ 
accent, to describe the pronunciation of a word like dadunt, 
malum, Naévio, ‘rising’ accent, to describe that of Metélli, poétae, 
we may state our rule thus: (3). After the first two ‘feet’ of the 
line, u regular alternation of accentual rhythm is sought, a 
‘rising’ accent being followed by a ‘falling, and vice versa. An 
example or two will make my meaning clearer. The normal 
form of the first hemistich is Ddbunt mélum Metélli, with ‘rising’ 
accentual rhythm, Metéii following on the ‘falling’ rhythm of the 
first two feet, Débunt mélum. Toa first hemistich of this normal 
form (the A-type, we may call it) is almost always joined a second 
hemistich of this form: Maéuio poétae, with ‘falling’ rhythm, 
Naéuio, followed by ‘rising’ rhythm, poé/ae (the normal form, or 
A-type, of the second hemistich). There is another form of the 
first hemistich found (the B-type, it may be called), where the 
third ‘foot’ exhibits, not ‘rising’ but ‘falling’ accentual rhythm, 
e.g. v. 1 Hénc oino plotrume; to which is regularly joined a 
corresponding by-form (B-type) of second hemistich: coséntiont 
Rémai, with ‘rising’ followed by ‘falling’ rhythm, the aim of this 
combination evidently being to secure as far as possible a regular 
alternation of ‘falling’ and ‘rising’ rhythm throughout the line. 
Here are some more examples: 

(a) A-type of both hemistichs. (So in the large majority of 
lines) :— 

45. Uirum mihi, Caména, | insece uersitum 
58. Partim érrant, nequinont | Graéciam redire, etc., etc. 


When the second hemistich is made up of a quadrisyllable and 
dissyllable, its A-type is like this: 


116, adloctitus simmi. 
II7. regnatorem marum. 


(6) B-type of both :— 


2, Didénéro dptumo | fuise uiro 
40. Uno cémplirimae | conséntiunt géntes 
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41. Populi primarium | fuisse uirum 

47. Néqué tam té oblitiis-sum, || Laértie ndster. 

83. Prim(a) incédit Céreris |] Prosérpina puer 
111. Sin illos déserant || fortissimos uiros, 


while a line like v. 27 departs from the perfect B-type in the last 
foot of the line only :— 


27. Magna sapieéntia || multasque uirtutes. 


Here, apparently, is the explanation of these anomalous second 
hemistichs with 5, instead of 6, syllables, like v. 41 /futsse uirum. 
They were allowed by the writer because they satisfied this rule 
of alternation of accentual rhythm, although they were irregular 
in that other respect, in the same way as we see other departures 
from the normal form tolerated for the sake of securing some 
effect, such as alliteration or rhyme. 

With regard to alliteration, it is plain that it does not play the 
part that it does in Early Teutonic verse, where it constitutes the 
chief element of the rhythm, the emphatic word of the first half- 
line alliterating in its first (i. e. its accented) syllable with the 
emphatic word of the second half-line. Inthe Latin Saturnian, 
alliteration is nothing but an orgament, used or not, as the caprice 
of the poet directs. And yet it must have bulked largely in 
Saturnian poetry, as we can see partly from the large number of 
instances of its occurrence in the few lines of Saturnian metre 
preserved to us, and quite as much from its prevalence in the 
older Latin poetry in other metres. It is a frequent ornament of 
the lines of Plautus, Ennius, Lucilius, and Lucretius, rarer in 
Terence, and still rarer in subsequent poets (Jordan, Symb., p. 
171 sqq.). In Ennius’ Annals we have, according to Reichardt’s 
statistics (in Fleck. Jahrb. 1887, p. 777 sqq.), no fewer than 45 
examples of alliteration of two neighboring words in the first 
hemistich, 85 in the second, while the instances of three neigh- 
boring words alliterating are 7 (in first hemistich), 14 (in second), 
7 (divided between first and second hemistich); in all there are 
205 alliterations in 422 (complete) lines, of which 188 are cases of 
alliteration of consonants, 17 of vowels. In Saturnian poetry too 
the only designed alliteration seems to be that of neighboring 
words (see on vv. 11, 20, 49, 50, 97, 137), and consonants are far more 
frequently alliterative than vowels; it is not, as in Teutonic and 
Irish poetry, confined to accented syllables (e. g. 76 fortina || 
Jécerat), and can hardly be said to attach itself only to the two 
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most important words of the line, although it undoubtediy must 
have had the effect of giving prominence to the word whose first 
syllable showed its operation, e. g. 45 complirimae || conséntiunt, 
46 Populi primdrium (with secondary accent on the first syllable 
of these quadrisyllables in the middle of the line), 131 Pétrem 
sium suprémum (not Patrém-suum). 

Rhyme was another ornament much sought after, in the final 
syllable of each hemistich, so that the regular structure of the line 
seems occasionally to be sacrificed for the sake of securing it, e. g. 
Urit, populatur, uastat || rem-hdstium concinnat, 
instead of the usual rhythm: Uyit, udstat, populétur, like v. 47 
Findit, figat, prostérnit. (On the prevalence of rhyme and 
" alliteration in Early Latin poetry see Buchold, De paromoeoseos 

apud veteres Romanorum poetas usu, Leipzig, 1883.) 

Lastly. falls to be mentioned a possible feature of Saturnian 
poetry, which the scantiness of our material does not allow us to 
_posit with certainty, namely, the arrangement of lines, usually or 
occasionally, in distichs. It must have struck any one who read 
through the lists on pp. 144-156 that, when, as rarely happens, 
two neighboring lines from the Odyssea or the Bellum Punicum 
have been preserved to us, there is usually a correspondence of 
structure between the two, any peculiarity of rhythm in the first 
line being echoed by the rhythm of the second. This fact, if true, 
should be a strong argument against altering the text in the 
irregular first hemistichs of vv. 68-9: 


Namque nullum péius | macerat humanum, 
Quamde mare saéuom | uis-et-cui sunt-magnae, 


and agrees with our reading in the second hemistichs of vv. 116-17 : 


Sénex, frétus pietati, |] adloctitus simmi 
Régis fratrem Neptunum, || regnatorem marum ; 


but the number of quotations by the grammarians of more than a 
single Saturnian line are so few that we have not data enough to 
warrant a certain inference. 

So much for the metrical structure and ornamentation of 
Saturnian verse. It only remains to determine the usage observed 
in it with regard to e/ision and hiatus. This is very simple, 
and very easily determined: (1). A final short vowel is elided 
before an initial vowel or 4-; (2). A final long vowel, or vowel 
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preceding final -m, is normally not elided, but shortened. A 
monosyllabic enclitic like ¢e, sz, guz is, however, elided (vv. 16, 
18, 30, 13). Instances of elision are: v. 83 Prim(a) incédit 
Céreris, v. 103 Plériqu(e)-émnes subiguntur. Instances of hiatus 
(hiatus prosodiacus): v. 77 Milti alii e-Tréia, v. 2 Didnéro 
dptumo. In the case of ablatives like v. 53 aureo eclutro, a line 
of Livius, the old final -d may play a part (cf. v. 123). Hiatus 
proper, i. e. the retention of a short vowel unelided, or of a long 
vowel or a syllable in -m unshortened, is probably allowed 
between the hemistichs (e. g. v. 50; cf. below vv. 169, 183, etc.), but 
the instances are too few to enable us to decide satisfactorily. The 
prevalence of ‘hiatus prosodiacus’ in Saturnian verse is in keeping 
with the use of elision and hiatus in all the older poetry. Hiatus 
was far commoner in Plautus than in Terence (Klotz, Altrom. ~ 
Metrik, pp. 102 sqq.), in Naevius than in Ennius (if we may so 
construe the words of Cicero, Or. 45, 152 saepe hiabant, ut 
Naevius... at Ennius semel etc.). The usage of Saturnians 
gives us support for such lines of Ennius as Ann. 336 mdlitiim 
octo, 486 dum quidém unus (cf. Prisc. I, p. 30 K), not to mention 
275 inimicitiam agitantes (see above, p. 166), and also shows us 
that his Scipié inuictfe (Ann. 321) is not an imitation of Greek 
usage, but the native Latin treatment of a long vowel before 
another vowel (cf. Chius, Pellaéus). 

We may now proceed to an application of our rules to the lines 
on pp. 144-156, and toa critical examination of those fragments 
and doubtful lines which we reserved for later discussion. Before 
doing so it will be well to refer to the subject of caesura, a feature 
to which I have intentionally refrained from giving the prominence 
usually attached to it; for, in my view, the rules of caesura which 
can be drawn up for Saturnian verse are dependent on the three 
main rules of accentuation, number of syllables, and alternation of 
accentual rhythm, and are implied by them. The only caesura 
that really formed of itself an element of Saturnian metre was the 
break between the two hemistichs; the others, viz. the occasional 
break between the first and second ‘feet’ of the first hemistich, 
and the usual breaks (1) between the second and third ‘feet’ of 
the first hemistich (Caesura Korschiana), (2) between the first 
and second ‘feet’ of the second hemistich, are merely the condi- 
tions under which a certain number and arrangement of accents, 
combined with a certain number of syllables, can be secured for 
the line. 
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§5. THE CORRECT SCANSION AND READING OF THE 
FRAGMENTS. 


The three main factors of Saturnian metre we have seen to be 
accentuation, counting of syllables, alternation of rhythm, the 
three rules which concern them being these: 

(1). The accent must fall on the first syllable of each line. 
There must be three accents in the first hemistich; two must be 
reckoned in the latter hemistich. A secondary accent is taken 
into account, necessarily or optionally, according to its prominence 
in current pronunciation. 

(2). The normal number of syllables is 7 in the first hemistich, 
6 in the second. An extra short syllable in positions where in 
current pronunciation it would be completely, or partially, sup- 
pressed is occasionally allowed to count with a preceding short 
syllable as a single syllable. 

(3). After the first two ‘feet’ an alternation of rhythm, between 
‘rising’ and ‘falling’ accentuation, is aimed at throughout the line. 

The ornaments of Saturnian verse for the sake of which these 
rules, especially (2) and (3), are occasionally relaxed in less arti- 
ficial poetry are—1. Alliteration (of the initial syllables of neigh- 
boring words); 2. Rhyme (of the final syllable, or syllables, of 
each hemistich). There are also traces of an arrangement in 
distichs, the two lines of the stanza echoing each other’s rhythm 
and structure. 

Let us now use the extant fragments to exemplify and test these 
rules. I follow the order observed on pp. 144-156, and begin with 
the lines from inscriptions. These cannot be expected to be as 
regular as the lines of a poet like Livius Andronicus, no more 
than the hexameters on early inscriptions can bear comparison 
with the hexameters of Ennius. 

By the A-type I mean this form of line: x’x(,) x’x, xx’x, || x’xx, 
xx’x (sometimes || xxx’x, x’x); e. g. 

Dabunt malum Metélli | Naéuio poétae. 


By the B-type: x’x(,) x’x, x’xx || xx’xx, x’x (with modifications 
of the second hemistich, e. g. || xx’x, x’x); e. g. 

Prim(a) incédit Céreris | Prosérpina puer. 
I indicate the quantity of doubtful syllables, and all cases of 
‘resolution’ of syllables. 
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1. ofno ploirume || coséntiont Rémaz 

With B-type of both hemistichs (which would be spoilt by 
reading Romane), and so perfectly regular, except that the first 
hemistich has 6 instead of 7 syllables. The first hemistich of v. 5 
Hec cepit Corsica, and v. 121 Sin illos deserant, have the same 
defect, the first word in all three cases being a monosyllable which 
was originally a dissyllable, honce, hece, sine. The -az of the 
locative cannot have been dissyllabic. 


2. dptumo || fiise uiro - 

Again with B-type of both hemistichs. The second hemistich 
has 5 instead of 6 syllables, but retains alternation of rhythm to 
the end of the line, along with rhyme. The word duonos seems 
to be trisyllabic in both instances of its occurrence in the Saturnian 
fragments (cf. v. 135, a line of Naevius), though duellum is, as 
always in Plautus, a dissyllable in v. 49 (from an inscription later 
than Livius and Naevius). Duellum is a trisyllable in Ennius, 
Ann. 168 M.: pars occidit illa duellis. 


3. Luciom Scipiéne || filiom Barbati. 

4. Consol, cénsor, aidilis || hic-fiiet apid-uos. 

The other possible accentuation, 4zc-/%et, would give type B of 
the second hemistich with type A of the first, an unusual combi- 
nation. 

5. Héc cépit Corsica || Alériaqu(e)-firbe 

On the defective number of syllables in the first hemistich, see 
the noteonv.1. The accentuation of A/eriamgue is very difficult 
to determine. Standing alone it would be pronounced A/eria 
(cf. p. 162), or, if the Greek accent was followed, Aleria (cf. 
"ANadia, ’AXepia). 

6. Dédet Témpestatebus || aide mérétod 

The second hemistich is isveguier, both in its rhythm (x’x, x/xx 
instead of a (modified) B-type xx’x, x’xx, e. g. hec-aide méretod, 
and in lacking one from the usual number of syllables. Merétod 
is of course impossible. 


7. Cornélius Lficius || Scipio Barbatus 

With the A-instead of the B-type, of second hemistich, owing 
to the exigencies of the proper name. Lucius, if permissible, 
would give the A-type to 1, and harmonize I with II. 


8. Gnajuod patre prognatus || fortis-uir sipiénsque 
Fortis-uir makes a word-group like our ‘gentleman,’ done-vir 
Plaut., etc. 
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9. Quoiiis forma uirthtei || parisuma fiiit 

The B-type of hemistich II is not in keeping with the A. -type 
of I. We cannot venture to substitute an A-type by scanning 
parisuma fuit, for superlatives do not seem to tolerate this 
shortening of the antepenultima, so that simillumaé-sunt of 
Plaut. Asin. 241 is probably wrong (Class. Rev. VI, p. 242). 


10. Cénsol, cénsor, aidilis || quef-fiiit apud-uos 
More probably than gwuez-fuzt, by note on v. 4. The natural 
order of the words ‘aedile, consul, censor’ (as in the prose epitaph, 
I 31) is transposed for the sake of getting an accented syllable at 
the beginning of the line; cf. v. 12. 


11. Taurdsia, Cisafina, || cépit 

The second hemistich is a syllable short. If the alliteration 
between C7sauna and cepit is designed, we have an example of 
alliteration of words not contiguous. 


12. Subigit bmne Loucanam, || 6psidesqu(e) abdoiicsit 
Sibigit is used, not subégit, because the first syllable of the line 
must be accented (cf. v. 10). The versification of Plautus points 
to elided -gue having been disregarded in accentuation, e. y. 
Pseud. 574 prdsperéqu(e); Poen. 545 otidsequ(e); 763 atrum- 
qu(e); 1101 surruiptasqu(e); 1218 ; 1345 ingénu- 
asqu(e). 
13. Qu(ei)-apic(e) insigne Diadlis || flaminis gesistei 
Or else Qué?-apic(e), which, however, makes the first hemistich 
too long. Both -ez and -em seem to be elided here. 


14. Mors perfécit taa)-ut-éssent || 6mnia bréuia 
Or ¢i(a)-iit-éssent with resolution of the pretonic syllable. The 
rhythm in hem. II is unusual (cf. v. 18). 


15. Hoénos, fami, uirtasque, || gléri(a) atqu(e) ingénium 

The conjunction afgue has no accent (cf. Prisc. Partit. 1X 170, 
p- 500 K.), at least when its last syllable is elided. See instances 
of dtgu(e) after a short syllable in Plautus: Miiller, Plaut. Pros., 
293+) 

16. Quibiis s(ei)-in-lénga licijiset || tib(e) titier uita 

Irregular, with two resolutions of syllables in the same hemistich 
(an irregularity which would have been removed by the use of 
Queis for Quibus); also with type B of second and type A of 
first hemistich. The unemphatic #762 has no accent, but is neces- 
sary to give 6 syllables to the hemistich. 
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17. Facile facteis stipérases || gloriam maiérum 
Echoes the irregularity of the preceding line, with two resolu- 
tions in the first hem., a fact which points against the supposition 
that facile was pronounced here /facul (cf. Fest. 266, 20 Th.), or 
superases like *suprasses. Facile factis, e.g. Plaut. Poen. 307 
(with 3-syll. faczle), Merc. 855. 


18. Qua-re libens t(e)-in-grémiu, || Scipio, récipit 
Recepit or recipiet would be a more regular ending, giving the 
usual A-type to hem. II (but cf. v. 14). 


19. Térri, Publi, prognatum || Publio, Cornéli 
20. Magna sapiéntia, || multdsque uirtuites, 
If the alliteration between magna and multasque be designed, 
we have an example of alliteration between words which are not 
contiguous. 


21. Aétate quom-paérua, || pdsidet hoc-saxsum 
Though spelt by the graver aefate, the usual spelling of the 
time, the word has the scansion of aeuztate, the older form, used 
in the XII Tables, etc. Similarly aeuzternus occurs for aefernus 
in Varro, Sat. Men. 437 B., and elsewhere; cf. Prisc. I, p. 81 K. 
We have aeterni, scanned as aeviternz, on an iambic epitaph of 
Diocletian’s time (Orell. 6017): divini vis est aéterni témporis. 


22. Quoiei uita defécit || nén-honos honére 
The accentuation én-honos seems justified by the ictus in 
Plautus’ lines, e. g. Amph. 379 €go sum, non tu, Sdsia; Rud. 136 
Veneri pardui . . . nén mihi, etc. 


23. is hic situs, quei nGnquam || uictus-est uirtuitei 
Js emphatic, zc subordinate; cf. Plaut. Truc. 335 Sed quid 
haéc, Poen. 619 Sed quid hiic, etc., Klotz, p. 70. 


24. Annos gnatus uiginti || {s-loceis mandatus 

4s-loceis, of doubtful reading and sense, I make dat. pl. of zs 
locus, like ilico, abl. sg. (= eo loco), v. 106, with that confusion of 
zs and ic which is found in writers contemporary with this 
inscription, c. 130 B. C., on which see Bach in Studem. Stud. 2, 
361 (cf. note on v. 57 above). Js-/oceis can hardly be abl. pl. 
with the sense of z/ico ‘forthwith,’ mandatus governing honore in 
next line, though it might be a graver's error for A7s (rather hezs) 
locets ; or, as it is generally construed, zs may be non). sg., leaving 
loceis rather difficult to explain. 
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25. Né-quairdtis honére || quei-miniis-sit mandatus 
Or Ne-quairdtis; cf. Biicheler, Umbrica, p. 171. 
With almost entire suppression of the subst. verb sz#. The line 
is, like the preceding, difficult to construe, and therefore difficult 
to accentuate. I understand it so: ne quaeratis qui minus honos 


sit mandatus. But it may mean: ne quaeratis honorem, qui non © 


sit (est?) mandatus, a rendering which would probably require 
the accentuation guez-minis-sit (echoing an 7s léceis or ts diuets 
in the preceding line?), if we may judge from the dramatist’s 
usage as shown in lines like Amph. 986 qui minus?, Pseud. 160 
Numqui minfis ea gratia?, Rud. 218 qui miniis séruio?, etc., with 
interrogative guz, but Andr. 700 quo minus haec fferent nuptiae, 
Phorm. 41 éi qui minus habent, etc., with relative guz, guo. This 
is perhaps favored by the alliteration of mznzs-sit with mandatus. 


26. Quéd ré-sua difeidens || 4speré afleicta 
Or Qudd. 

27. Parens timens heic-uduit || uété-hoc solfito 

28. Déciima facta, poloficta, || leibereis lubéntes 

29. Dénu danunt Hércolei || maxsume méréto 
Not quite type B of II. 

30. Sémol té-drant se || crébro condémnes 
Or Sémol t(e)-drant. 

31. Diictu, aiispicio, || impérioqu(e) eius 

The double accentuation of ausficio is strange. For the single 
of 4-syllabled zmperiogu(e) cf. vv. 5, 12. 


32. Achdia c4pta, || Corinto deléto 
33- Romam rédieit tria4mphans. || ob-hdsce-res béné-géstas 
Or 0b-hdsc(e)-res. 

Bene-gerere is a word-group like dene volo, benevolens. So 
béne-rém-geras Vv. 38, bene-iouent v. 44. The line seems to suffer 
from a redundancy of syllables, with its double resolution. Should 
we pronounce vedit or ben(e) gestas? cf. below v. 38. 


34. Quod in-béllo uduerat || hanc-aédém et signu 
35. Hérculis-UVictoris || imperdtor dédicat 
A questionable accentuation of I and a syllable too many in II. 
36. Hoc est-factum méntiméntum || Madrco Caicilio 
37. Hospes, grat(um)-est qu(om) aptid-méas || restitistei seédes 
Or guim dpud-méas. 
38. Béné-rém-geras et udléas ; || dormias siné-qura 
Or Bén(e)-rém-geras. 
On bene-rem-gerere see note on v. 33, and cf. Plaut. Aul. 248 
male rém gerat, Stich. 402 béne re gésta, Trin. 901 bene rém 
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gerébat, 1182 béne re gésta, etc. The double resolution in the 
first hemistich would be avoided by pronouncing Jden(e)-rem- 
geras (cf. benficium, maificium, etc.) in the line by substituting 
se-gura for sine-qura. 

39. Godnlégium [quod est] aciptum || aetatei agédai 


Perhaps aélat(ei)-agédai, For the word-group aetatem-agere cf. Plaut. 
Trin, 229. 232; Enn. Trag. 221 R. 
. Opipar(um) ad-ueitam quolundam || festésque dies 
. Quei soiveis-astuitieis || opidque Uolgani 
Or Quel sovieis astitieis. 
. Godndécorant saipissume || comuiuia loidésque 


. OGquei hic-dedérunt || imperatoribus sGimmeis 
Huc, i. e. hoc, is scanned like hocce. See on v. I. 
44. Utei sésed lubéntes || béng-iouent optantis 
Beneiouent is written on the inscription as one word. 

In this inartistic inscription of the Faliscan cooks, vv. 39-44, I 
take guod est to be an insertion like ad laevam in the so-called 
‘iambics’ of C.I.L. I 1027. Saipissume, imperatoribus, and 
perhaps astutieis, have only one accent. 


45. Uno cdmplirimae || conséntiunt géntes 
46. Pépuli primdrium || fuisse ufrum 
I give a double accentuation to (alliterative) complurimae and 
primarium, but not to consentiunt. The reading complurimae is 
favored both by the alliteration and by the ‘echo’ of the other 
line of the distich. 


47- Findit, figat, prostérnit || maxumas légidnes 
48. Magnum nimérum triimphat || hdstibus deufctis 
49. Daéllo ma4gno diriméndo, || régibus siibigéndis 
The alliteration (if dw- alliterates with d-, cf. Plaut. domz duel- 
ligue) would almost require Magno daello diriméndo. The 
double resolution of syllables in the same line is perhaps allowed 
for the sake of the rhyme. 


50. Uirum mihi, Caména, || insecé uersGitum 
With hiatus between first and second hemistich. J/hz must 
here have a certain amount of stress. Is the alliteration between 
utrum and uersutum designed ? 


51. Méa-puiéra quid-uérbi || ex-tu(o)-dre sfipra 
Or ex-tu-dre. 
52. Néqué tam té-oblitiis-sum, || Laértie ndster 
53. Argénteo polubro, || aired eclhitro 
Notice the dissyllabic rhyme. Cf. v. 49. 
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54. Tui-quae mihi-narrdto || 6mnia disértim 
55. Matrem préci procitum || plGrimi uenérunt 
Proci suits the line of Homer as well as meam, would be as 
easily omitted by a careless scribe, and, besides, enhances the 
alliteration. Even reading meam, the natural accentuation would 
be Matrem méam, for the possessive would gain some stress from 
the alliteration. See on v. 131. 


56. Quando dies aduéniet || quem-profata Mort(a) est 
Or Mortast. 


59. lbidémque uir-simmus || 4dprimus Patréclus 
Uir-simmus is a word-group like fortis-uir v.8. Adprimus, 
as remarked above (p. 150), is doubtful. In Plaut. and Ter. we 
have incidence of ictus sometimes on the first, sometimes on the 
second syllable. /étricoles (the form used by Ennius, Trag. 
314 R.) adprimus would save both the rhyme and the A-type. 


60. Partim érrant, nequinont || Graéciam redire 
61. Apud-nympham, Atlantis || filiam Calypsénem 
62. igitur démiim Ulixi-cor |] prae-pauére frixit 
I transpose the MS text: /rixit prae pauore, because a quadri- 
syllable of the form —v—~ seems never to end a line (p. 168). 
Ulixi-cor is a strange word-group, and the double resolution in 
hem. I is irregular. 


64. Utrum génu(a) ampléctens || uirginém oraret 
65. {bi mdnens sedéto || dénicum uidébis 
66. Mé carpénto uehénte || méam-domum uenisse 
67. Simiil ac dacriimas dé-ére || noégeo detérsit 
The irregularity of a double resolution in I suggests that the ac 
may be a dittography (MSS simul ac lacrimas). For dé ore cf. 
Plaut. Asin. 706 dé hérdeo (Klotz, Altrom. Metr., p. 139). 


68. NAamque nillum péius || macerat humanum 
69. Quamde m4re saéuom || uis-et-cui sunt-magnae 
The echoing rhythm of these two lines favors wis-e/-cuz rather 
than wis-et-cu)-sunt. 


71. Mércfirius cumqu(e)-éo || filius Laténas 
73. Nam diuind Monétas || filia me-déciit 
75. Topper facit hémines || ut pritis faerunt 
Or fuzrunt? Hardly fdérunt, Cf. Kiihner, Lat. Gram. I, p. 439. 
Homénes ut-prius fuérunt would give the A-type to both 
hemistichs. 
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76. Topper citi ad-aédis || uénimus Circae 
Circai will give 6 syllables to II and preserve the A-type pure. 
It is a perfectly justifiable alteration. 


80, Sancta pier, Saturni || filia, regina 


81. Eorum séctam sequéntur || mértales 


The proper number of syllables in II is sacrificed for the sake 
of the alliteration. 


82. Ubi féras ciim-afiro || illic exibant_ 
On ciim-auro see Klotz, p. 139. Jlico, or illic (exibat) would 
give the normal A-type of II. 


83. Multi Alii e-Troia || strénui ufri 
With 5-syllabled second hemistich. It would become 6-sylla- 
bled if we read s¢renuost. So in Plaut. Trin. 1036 Lowe changed 
strenuos of the MSS to strenuosos, and saved the metre. 


84. I4mqu(e) eitis-méntem fortfina || fécerat quiétem 
85. {nerant sign(a) expréssa || quémodo Titdni 
86. Bicérpores Gig4ntes || magniqu(e) Atlintes 
87. R&ncus atque Porpiréus, || filii Térras 
Or dtgu(e) Porpireus. 

Terras is attested by Priscian, but cannot be said to be vindi- 
cated by the rhyme. TZerrdéi would make the second hemistich 
normal. 

89. Silvicolaé hémines || belliqu(e) inértes 
Or Siluicolaé, cf. siluae, a trisyllable, Hor. C. 1. 23. 4, Epod. 13. 2. 

If we read homénes, then accentuate d¢/ligu(e), which is the 

normal accentuation. (See on v. 12.) 


go. Bland(e) et décte percéntat || Aénéam quo-pacto 
Tréiim urbem liquisset. 

Bland(e) et (or should e¢ be removed from the text?) with 
elision of long vowel before a similar short vowel ; cf. magnopere. 
Quo-pacto is a word-group like guomodo. Religuisset could stand 
only if we admit the shortening of a naturally long vowel ina 
polysyllable by the ‘breves brevians’ law (see Engl. Journ. Phil. 
1893). 

gt. Prim(a) incédit Céreris || Prosérpina puier 

Alliteration with the first syllable of the second element of a 
prepositional compound, when that first syllable is accented, 
seems established for Plautus by the instances given in Buchhold, 
Parom., p. 47, e. g. Merc. 384 solus se in consilium seuocat, as 
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contrasted with Epid. 256 calidi conducibilis consili, It seems to 
occur in this line, incédit Cereris, and possibly in v. 28 po/oficta 
leibereis, and v. 15 glori(a) atqu(e) ingénium. 


92. Déinde pollens sagittis || inclutus Arquiténens 
93. Sanctiis Délphis prognatus || Pythius Apollo 
94. isque sfisiim ad-caélum |] sfstulit suas-res 
96. Péstquim 4uém aspéxit || in-témplé Anchisa 
Témpulo, for in-témplo, would give the A-type to II, like I. 


97. Sacr(a) in-ménsa Penatium || ordiné ponfintur 
Pendtiiim would give a syllable too many to I, besides approx- 
imating awkwardly to the B-type. The alliteration between 

Penatium and ponuntur is probably not designed. 


98. Immoldbat atiream || uictimam pfilcram 
Aurdétam would give the normal A-typetoI. Or hic uéctimam 
or piaculum to II. 


99. Simul atrécia || porricerent éxta’ 
If we may give atrocia two accents. The rhyme favors this 
arrangement, but the defective number of syllables in I is suspi- 
cious. The true reading may have been Simul <atgue> atrocia. 


100. Transit Mélitam Romanus, || insulam intégram 
1o1. Urit, pdpiilatur, uastat || rém-hdstium concinnat 
Or rém-hdéstium? 
Some irregularities are condoned for the sake of the rhyme. 


102. Uirum praétor aduéneit, || aispicat auspicium 
103. Cénsent éo uentirum || 6buiam Poénum 
Or &, 
_ 105. Sipérbiter contémtim || cénterit légiénes 
106. Séptimum-décimiim-annum flico sédent 
Priscian, de Fig. Num. 21, p. 413, 11 K., says of septimus decimus and 
similar compound numerals: sub uno accentu (i.e. main accent) 
proferuntur, so the main accent, if the word were not joined with 
annus, would fall on the first syllable of decimus. The change to 
sederent or sedentes would give the usual A-type to II, but I has 
not the usual A-type. 


109. Siciliénsis paciscit || dbsides ut-réddant 
110. Ei uénit in-méntem || héminum fortinas 
III. Onérdriaé onfistae || stabant in-flastris 
Or Onerdriae. 
115. Rés-diuinas edicit, || praédicit castus 
The contrast between two compounds of the same verb would 
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divert the stress of the voice to the first syllable of Araedicit. 
Ter. Andr. 777 provélvam ... pérvolvam. 


116. Sénex frétiis piétati |] adlociitiis simmi 
117. Régis fratrem Neptuinum || regnatérem marum 
118. Sa4mme déum regnator || quidnam géniisti 
119. Sésequ(e) ii perire || mauolunt ibidem 
120. Quam cum-stipro redire || 4d-suos pdpiildris 
Or popidris, as Fleckeisen would read in Plaut. Rud. 740. Cf. [oz- 
Aapic (Arch. Ep. Mitth. I, p. 7). 

The noun stupro would have some emphasis in pronunciation 

here,so that the accentuation ciim-stupro, like b-viam, is impossible. 


121. Sin fllos déserant || fortissimos ufros 
Or Sin, or illos. On the defective number of syllables in the first 
hemistich, see the note on v. I. 

122. Magnum stfiprum populo || per-géntis fieri 

I transpose the MS reading in II, both to secure alliteration of 
neighboring words and to give B-rhythm. But the true reading 
may be Romano, the populo being a gloss. Then read Romano || 
Jieri per-géntis, with A-rhythm in both hemistichs. 


123. Néctu Trdiad exibant || capitibus opértis 
124. Fléntes dmbaé, Abéuntes || lacrumis cum-m{ltis 
Or dméae, in hiatus before the pause. 

128. Férunt pfilcras cratéras || aireas lepistas 
129. Magnae métus tumfltus || péctori possidit (-et) 
130. Néuem Iduis concérdes || filiae soréres 
131. Patrem sium suprémum || 6ptumiim appéllat 

The alliteration gives a certain prominence to suum, and 


prevents the accentuation Patrém-suum. 


132. Scépas Atque uerbénas || sagmind sumpsérunt 
133. Simul alius Alitinde || rimitant intér-se 

Inter sese of the MSS may stand, if we may scan inter sése (cf. 
Plaut. Epid. 238; but see Thielmann in A.L.L. 7. 353), but 
would give double ‘resolution’ in the same line. The close 
connection of alius with aliunde favors the shortened form a/is 
(see Thielmann in A.L.L. 7. 373) (though Plautus has d/ius 
adlium, Stich. 370, Cure. 378; cf. Ter. Phorm. 333), which would 
remove the double resolution from I. 


135. Simul dGén(a) edrum || portant ad-nauis 


136. Milli(a) 4li(a) in-isdem || inserinintur 
With 5-syllabled second hemistich echoing v. 135. 
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138. Dabunt mdlum Metélli || Naéuio poétae 
139. Immortales mortéles || si-forét-fas flére 

Fas-est would naturally be a word-group like Greek yp ’ora. 
I have given to the first syllable of zmmortales the mark of the 
main accent to indicate that the antithesis with mortales would . 
throw on it more stress than usual. So in Plaut. Amph. prol. 36 
the MS arrangement should be retained: Iusta afitem ab iniustis 
petere, etc. Cf. certa... incerta uit sient, Ter. Andr. 390. 


140. Flérent diuae Caménae || Naéuium poétam 
141. Ttaque péstquim est Orcho || trdditiis thesauro 
142. Obliti-sunt Romae loquier Latina lingua 

Will not scan, as a genuine accentual Saturnian, for the second 
hemistich has three main accents. We may either suppose the 
line to be a late imitation of the obsolete metre, or we may change 
the reading, which depends on the sole authority of Gellius, into 


Obliti-sunt | Iéquier Latine 
or 


Léquier lingua Latfna || obliti-sunt Rémae. 
143. SGmmas dpes qui régum || régias refrégit 
Or Stimmas opeés-qui? 
144. Occursdtrix artificum || pérdita spinturnix 


We are now in a position to discuss the fragmentary lines, and 
those lines in the list on pp. 144-156 whose text or metre is 
doubtful. To take the latter first : 


57. <Ait> in-Pylum deuéniens || aut-ibi omméntans 
The B-type of II does not suit the A-type of I. But the true 
accentuation may be Ad... aut cf. @¢... Ter. Andr. 
536, etc. 


58. Tuncque rémos iussit || deligare strappis 
The dissyllabic third foot is suspicious ; but cf. 68-9. 
63. Might conceivably scan as a Saturnian, thus: 
Célsosqu(e) décris dritdque | putri(a) et maré-magnum 
but the alliterative word-group mare magnum is suspicious; also 
the double ‘resolution’ in the same line. For the accent of 
aruague cf. Servius ad Aen. 3. 91 /imindque (Class. Rev. V, p. 
376). Aruos adj., Plaut. Truc. 1. 2. 47, is contrasted with pascuds. 


70. The simplest change would be cdnfringerent. But this 
would give B-type of I with A-type of II. Soa dissyllable must 
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be added to I, e.g. Topper <cérpus> confringent, unless we 
read Zépper cinfringént-im (cf. Paul. Fest. 73 Th. ‘im’ pro eum 
dicebant), which echoes the rhythm of the first hemistich of 69 


and 68. 


72. Néxerant miult(a) intér-se || néxu nodérum 
Or néxerdént-mult(a), with subordination of adverbial mz/ta 
like that of adverbs of degree, e. g. ‘much, very’ in Old Teutonic 

poetry (Sievers in Paul’s Grundriss, II, p. 874). 


79. Carnis atitem uintiimque || quod libant anclatur 
Anclabatur would be, perhaps, a unique instance of a quadri- 
syllable of the form —~+—~ at the end of the line. The further 
change to gudd-bibant would give the line the normal A-form. 
An easier change, however, would be to make guod libabant 
(Zibant) a gloss, and allow 5-syllabled anucu/ab-dtur to comprise 
in itself the second hemistich; cf. v. 136. 


88. Marcus VAlérius cénsul || exérciti partem 
Will scan as a Saturnian, of a sort, by transposing the last two 
words. 


95. Amulius <ac mfiltis> || gratuldbat diuis 
Suits the rhyme. Or transpose diuzs and gratulabatur, which, 
however, would give us a line of 11 syllables instead of 13. 


107. {[d qudque paciscintur |] moénia siquae 

Gives a very doubtful Saturnian. /dém-quogue paciscunt (or 
paciscintur) would give a better parallel to the rhythm of v. 108, 
but enclitic guogue is perhaps not justified by Plautine versifica- 
tion. At the end of the line su/gue or sibigue or simiulque, or any 
word of this form, would give the normal rhythm. 


108. Lit&tium conciliant || captiuos plGrimos 

The usual rhythm would be given by plurimos captiuos, but 
the alliteration seems to require the MS order. Reconciliant, 
which would spoil the alliteration, would require two accents, if 
our law about 5-syllabled words is true, and so is inadmissible. 
A word like plurimos (—v=) at the end of a line is unusual; so 
that the whole line is very doubtful. 
113. Plériqu(e)-6mnes siibigfintur || sGb-tuum iudicijum 

The double resolution is suspicious. If we read sub-xinum we 
should expect B-rhythm in I, e. g. Plérosgu(e)-émnes sibigunt or 
Plériqu(e)-émnes sibeunt. The verb sudeo is rare in Old Latin 
(Langen, Beitrage, p. 218). 
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114. Prilera <uds(a)> ex-afiro || uestémque citrésam 
Either cztrosdmque uéstem or uésteque citrésa would give the 
suitable A-type of II. 


125. Atque priiis pariet || luctista Ificam. 

Would scan, with reservation of dowem for next line. This 
gives B-type to both. A-type would be given by paridit|| hica- 
bos lucuistam. Cf. luca bos, Plaut. Cas. 4. 4.20. For paribit see 
Kiihner, Lat. Gram. I, p. 480, §179. 3; and for the spelling /ucusta 
cf, Plaut. Men. 925. 


126. Could be scanned as Saturnian lines of a sort by transposing 
eunt in the last line. Fodantes will rhyme with sudantes : 
conférre 


Quéant ratém aeratam | qui per-liquidum 
Eunt mare sudantes || Atque fodantes. 


127. Cim tu, déa, | arquiténens || sagittis pdllens 

If we allow the scansion ségitfa in Plautus (see C. F. Miiller, 
Plaut. Pros., p. 253). Perhaps sagztt7pollens should be read like 
vinipollens, Plaut. Curc. 114. 


134. Apiid-empériiim in-cimpo || héstium pro-médene 


The double resolution in I would be avoided by trisyllabic 
emporium. 


137. Redéunt reférunt petita || rum6re secindo 

Would make a bad Saturnian with double resolution in I, and 
unsuitable B-type in II. Besides, the alliteration favors the trans- 
position rumore petita. 


I now take the fragmentary lines ascribed to Livius Andronicus 
and Naevius, in the order in which they are given in Havet, De 
Saturnio Versu, pp. 425 sqq. 


A. From Livius Andronicus. 


145. Pater néster Saturni || fflie xx’x 
Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 305 H., for fi/ie, voc. sg. 
146. Quae haec daps-est? qui-féstus || xxx’x dies? 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 321, for dafs. Translates Hom. Od. 1. 225, 
and possibly follows immediately on v. 54, above. For the accent- 
uation guaé haec .. . est cf. the scansion, invariable in Plautus, gués 
hic homést (Seyff. in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1891, p. 108). 

147. xX Atqu(e) éscas habémus || menti6nem x’x 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 198, for escas, gen. sg. One MS has mentionem 

habemus. 
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Or Algu(e) éscas habedmus, if Atgue ‘thereupon’ is meant as a 
translation of égairis, Od. 4. 213 ddprov 8 pynodpeba. 


148. Iam in-4ltiim expfilsa || lintre. . . 
Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 151, for Anéer, fem. 
[149. sic quoque fitum est] 
Ap. Non. s. v. fite, 475 M. 
‘Looks more like the ending of a dactylic hexameter than 


anything else. 


150. ... parcéntes || praémodum ... 

Ap. Gell. 6. 7. 11, who quotes the words as an instance of praemodum 
used for admodum, and adds: in quo scilicet prima syllaba acui 
debet. 

[151. affatim edi, bibi, lusi] 

Ap. Paul. Fest.8 Th. Not assigned to the Odyssea, and so quite 
possibly from a drama. On the accentuation of affatim see Gell. 
6. 7. 

152. x’x qudniadm audiui || paticis gaufsi 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 482, for gavist. One MS has audiuit, so 
Reichardt proposes audiui it (later id; cf. Neue, II’, p. 375). With 
that reading I should prefer azdii, to give the B-type to the line. 

[153. <Uacerra> corde et malefica uecordia] 

Ap. Fest. 570 Th., s. v. vacerra. An iambic senarius. 

154. Uéstis pfilla purptiréa || xxx’x 4ampla 

Ap. Non. 368 M.,s. v. pul/us. Probably from Livius. 

[155. dusmo in loco] 

Ap. Paul. Fest., p. 47 Th. 

156. Déque-manibus dextrabus |]... 

Ap. Non. 493 M., s. v. dextrabus. 


B. From Naevius. 


157. Eam carnem x’xx || uictéribus danunt 

Ap. Non. 97 M., s. v. danunt. 

158. Vicissatim vélvier || victoriam x’x 
Ap. Non. 183 M., s. v. vicissatim. MSS volvi. 
159. Fames acer augéscit || hostibus xx’x 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 153, for acer, fem. 

160. x’x x’x quod briti || néc-satis sarddre 
Queunt. 

Ap. Fest. 472 Th.; Paul. Fest. 473 Th.; Varro, L. L. 7. 107. Were 
the missing words Déctus Britus? Here nec is the same particle as 
in neglegens, necullus, etc. The alliteration may require mec-sdiis. 

161. <Tépper> saéui capésset || flammam Uolcani 

Ap. Fest. 532 Th., s. v. topper. MS sic C. Naevicapesset,etc. Reichardt 

omits saevi, a very doubtful word. The normal form of II would 
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be given by fidmm/(a) eum. Notice that the regularity of I is not 
disturbed for the sake of the rhyme by putting saeud last. 


The solitary line which we possess of the Carmen Priami (?): 


[162. [ueteres] Casmenas cascam rem uolo profarier] 
Ap. Varr. L. L. 7. 28, who explains cascus by vetus. Spengel brackets 
ueteresasagloss. MS profariet. The line is to all appearance an 

iambic senarius. It might scan as a Saturnian, thus: 


x’x cascam Casménas | rém uolo profarei. 


Havet attributes to the same poem a line quoted by Marius 
Victorinus (VI 138 K.) in his account of Saturnian metre: 


[163. cum uictor Lemno classem Doricam appulisset,] 


which looks suspiciously like a late quantitative imitation of the 
old accentual Saturnian. The line just quoted will scan in the 
same quantitative fashion (as an iambic dimeter catalectic followed 
by a trochaic tripody), if we do not bracket weferes : 


ueterés Casmenas cascam | rém volo profarei. 


Of the early hymns, proverbs, etc., mentioned by Havet, only 
afew could possibly be claimed for the Saturnian metre. The 
line of the Carmen Saliare ap. Ter. Scaur. 28,6 K. (MSS cuine 
ponas Leucesiae praetexere monti), quoted for cume, the old form 
of cum, seems rather to have only two accents in each hemistich : 


[164. cGime-tonas, Leucésie, || prai-ted treménti,] 


(if anything can be stated about a text so doubtful), like the 
line (?) quoted by Varro, L. L. 7. 26: 


duonus Cérus-es || duonus Ianusque. 


A charm mentioned by Varro, R. R. 1. 2. 27, runs: 


165. Térra péstem tenéto || sdlus hic-manéto, 


where Pestem Terra teneto would be the order usually required 
by alliteration, and hic-manéto sdlus the more regular form of the 
second hemistich, a form which might be sacrificed here for the 
sake of the rhyme. 


We have now nothing remaining but the most difficult part of 
our task, the examination of the Saturnian lines embedded in 
prose passages of Livy. I follow still the order of Havet. 
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The oracle in Livy 5. 16. 8 seems to contain echoes of Saturnian 
lines, possibly of some form like this: 


166. Aquim-Albdnam, Romane, || caué lacu tenéri, 
Livy: Romane, aquam Albanam ... contineri. 
Or: Aquim Albdnam cauéto || continéri lacu. 


167. Caué in-mare manare || sd6-flimine sinas. 
Mare will have the stress, probably. A better rhythm would be given 
by s#0-fluénto. 
168. Missam pér-igros rigdbis, || dissip4tam riuis 
Livy: emissam ... dissipatamque rivis extingues. 
169. Tfm tii atidax insiste || héstium muris 
Livy: insiste audax. 
170. Mémor quam per-tot-dnnos || 6bsides irbem 
The remaining half of the passage is even more doubtful. 


The first oracle of Marcius in Livy 25. 12 seems to be in 
dactylic hexameters; but the second, which is also paraphrased 
by Macrobius 1. 17. 28, may be broken up into tentative Satur- 
nians : 

171. Pérduéllis, Romdni || pé!lere si-ex-Agro 
Livy and Macr.: Hostem(-is), Romani, si (exagro) expellere vultis, 
which reads like a dactylic hexameter. 
172. Udltis uomicam quae géntitm || gvassdétur longe 
173. Apdllini uouéndos || cénseo Ifidos 
174. Qui quotannis comiter || Apdllini fiant 
175. Cum-déderit (? Quando dédérit) pdpulus || ex-pfiblico partem 
Liv. Macr.: Cum populus dederit. 
176. Priui iti-cénferant || pro-séd atque suis 
Liv. Macr.: Privati(s) uti. For privi cf. Paul. Fest., p. 282, 22 Th.; 
Plaut. Pseud. 865. 
177. lis ladis faciundis || praéerit is-praétor 
178. Ifis-qui pdpiilo plebeique || xxx’x simmum 
(iudicabit ?) 
Liv. Macr.: Qui jus ... dabit summum. 
179. Décémuiri GraecAtim || hdstiis rem-faciant 
Liv. Macr.: graeco ritu hostiis sacra faciant. 
180. Héc-si récte faciétis |] gaudébitis sémper 
(? faxitis) 
? 181. Fiet mélior res-udstra || nim-is-diuos exstinguet 
Liv. Macr.: fiet que res (publica) (vestra) melior nam is divus extin- 
guet (-it). 
182. Udstros campos qui placide || perduéllis pascunt 
Liv. Macr.: Perduellis vestros qui vestros campos pascunt (-it) placide. 
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From the dedicatory tablet in Liv. 40. 52. 4 we have already 
quoted the first line: 
Diello magno diriméndo, | régibus sitbigéndis. 


Another seems to be: 


183. Uicta, fisa, contfisa || et fugdta fait. 
Liv. fugataque est (see Neue Formenl. IT’, p. 355). 


The two last possibly : 


184. Ea pigna pugnata || Antischus regnimque 
(réx-fiiit ?) 


Liv. vex Antiochus. 

185. Efus-r(ei)-erg(o) aédem Léribus || permarinis uduit 
_ With the accentuation of the opening words of v. 185 cf. 
é-r(et)-operdm-dare, the invariable ictus in Plautus’ verses 
(Seyffert, Stud. Plaut., p. 25, 7). 


A few of the lines unearthed from Livy’s prose go smoothly 
enough, such as v. 174, but most of the others lack the true ring 
of Saturnians. Jingling prophecies, however, are not to be 
expected to show correct rhythm, and we might cap these halting 
Saturnians with equally bad hexameters from the Sortes in C. I. L. 
I 1438 sqq., e. g 

11438 conrigi uix tandem quod curuom est factum crede. 

I 1448 laetus lubens petito [quod] dabitur gaudebis semper, 


or from the dactylic Carmen Marcianum (Liv. 25. 12. 2), of which 


the last line seems to be 


is fudt esca caro tua; nam mi[hi] ita Iuppitér fatust. 


Festus quotes a line from another prophecy of the same Marcius 
which seems to be a Saturnian : 
186. Quamuis nduéntium || d46num négiimate 
Ap. Fest. 164 Th., s. v. megumate. 
but both the words and the accentuation are in the highest degree 
doubtful. The 4-syllabled xouéntium is uncertain; the alliteration 


would require xegumate duonum, and so on. 
A fragment from another exists both in Festus and his epitom- 


ator Paulus Diaconus: 


187. Né ningulus medéri || xxx’x quéat 
Ap. Fest. 188 Th.; Paul. 189 Th. 
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Whether Festus’ quotation from the Sententiae Appii is in this 
metre is doubtful : 


188. Néquid frafidis stuprique || fer6cia parzat 
Ap. Fest. 460 Th., s. v. stuprum. MS pareat. 
Perhaps paret. The line is preceded by the words guz animi 
compotem esse, which Havet tries to fit into a Saturnian line. 


Another old proverb preserved by Festus reads more like a 
trochaic tetrameter : 


Quasi messor per messim unumquemque spicum colligit, 
Ap. Fest. 492 Th., s. v. spicus. 


and the same may be said of a quotation of Priscian (8. 18) from 
the Sententiae Appii, which is difficult to scan in any metre: 
Amicum cum uides obliviscere miserias. Inimicus si es (? sies) 
commentus [nec libens aeque]. The last three words are omitted 
by all but one MS. Commentus is glossed by cecogucpévos : 


“ amicum cum uides obliuiscére miserias ; 
Inimicis s! es commentus, nec-libens aeque <face>. 


§6. DEVELOPMENT OF SATURNIAN FROM Sme-Benemnas 
METRE.—A SUGGESTION. 


A detailed comparison of the Saturnian metre with the metre 
of other Indo-European nations, and a full account of its historical 
development from the original Indo-European metre, lie outside 
of the province of this article. My only aim has been to detect 
the laws which governed Livius and Naevius in framing their 
lines, not the laws which were observed by their remote prede- 
cessors. To determine these earlier laws it would first be neces- 
sary to determine the scheme of that primitive Indo-European 
metre, which seems to have been the parent, not only of the 
Latin accentual Saturnian, but also of the syllabic metre of the 
Avesta, of the syllabic (partly quantitative) metre of the Vedas, 
of the Teutonic alliterative verse, and perhaps even of the Greek 
hexameter (see Allen in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 1879, p. 559; Westphal, 
Allgem. Metrik). And this, I believe, cannot be rightly done 
until we have received from specialists a reliable account of all the 
native metres of Indo-European peoples. The Celtic metres 
especially may be expected to throw light on the prehistoric 
Italic metre, but of these at present hardly anything has been 
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ascertained.’ The two metres which have been most fully studied, 
the Early Indian (see Oldenberg, Hymnen des Rig-Veda, Berl. 
1888) and the Early Teutonic (see Sievers, Altgerm. Metrik, 
Leipz. 1892), suggest a few considerations about the history of 
the Latin Saturnian, which may be worth mentioning in lieu of a 
more ambitious treatment. 

The Gayatri pada of the Vedas, apparently the best represen- 
tative of that primitive metre from which the Saturnian hemistich 
was derived, consists of eight syllables, of which the first four may 
be of any quantity, the last four are normally vy —v =, e. g. 


Agnim flé pirdhitim 
yajfiasya devim ritvijim 
hétaram ratnadhatimim 


This regard for quantity at the end, though not at the beginning 
of the line, suggests the possibility of combining the quantitative 
and accentual schemes of Saturnian metre. According to sucha 
combined scheme, the first two feet would show no regard for 
quantity, e. g. dabant malim or Rincis atqué, but the end of the 
hemistich would be quantitative, and would be properly expressed 
——-+,e. g. Métélli. Instead of the normal A-type, given above 
(p. 311), viz. x’x x’x xx’x, we should have to substitute 


x’x x/x 


Such a scheme would undoubtedly suit every hemistich of the 
normal A-type, e. g. 
Dabunt malum Métélli 
Findit fugat prostérnit 
Ufrum mihi CAménd. 


For all that, I do not believe that it is the scheme which was 
present to the mind of Livius and Naevius. By the law of Latin 


1 Prof. Thurneysen has furnished strong grounds for believing that the metre 
of the Old Irish hymns, etc., is not the native Irish metre (which must be 
sought elsewhere), but an imitation of the late Latin ecclesiastical metres. 
So that the comparison of Latin Saturnians with, let us say, the opening line 
of the hymn to St. Patrick is, however tempting, quite useless : 


Dabunt malum Metelli | Naeuio poetae 
|| cosentiont Romai 


Génair Patraicc in Némthur | is éd atfét hi scélaib. 


I fancy that it will be found that the Celtic nations took rhyme (or rather 
assonance) for the leading feature of their poetry, as the Teutonic nations 
took alliteration. 
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accentuation which prevailed in their time, as well as after them, 
the penultimate syllable of a word, if long, was accented; and so, 
in ninety-nine out of every hundred lines, a hemistich with accented 
penultima will naturally have a long penultima. But that this 
apparent observance of quantity is merely the result of an actual 
observance of accent is shown by two things: first, by the rule of 
Saturnian metre that the first syllable of the line must be an 
accented syllable (a rule which indicates the accentual nature of 
the metre); and second, by that principle of alternation of accen- 
tual rhythm which we have found to underlie Saturnian versifi- 
cation. That principle, however, could plainly not have existed 
in the earlier period, when the accent attached itself to the first 
syllable of every word; and its existence in the literary period is 
no proof that quantity had not at an earlier time played any part 
in the metre. That quantity alone, or accent alone, or quantity 
and accent combined, supplied the rhythm to the earlier Satur- 
nians—all these are hypotheses which it is equally impossible to 
affirm or to deny with certainty. There is another possibility, 
that neither quantity nor accent, but merely the counting of 
syllables, was the sole or leading rhythmical factor until the 
change from the old monotony of accentuation brought with it 
the possibility of a new rhythmical effect, the alternation of 
accentual rhythm, of the ‘falling’ with the ‘rising’ accentuation. 
That this alternation, which seems to be the rhythmical factor - 
with Livius and Naevius, was the direct outcome of the change 
from the old to the new accent law is probable enough in itself, 


_and has analogies in the history of the development of Teutonic 


metre. 

Prof. Sievers, who claims five types for the Early Teutonic 
alliterative verse, the most frequent type being x’x x’x, e.g. hyran 
scolde, gives a most ingenious account of how these five may have 
been evolved at different stages by gradual development from a 
primitive type like that of the Gayatri pada. We may here, for 
the sake of simplicity, confine ourselves to the most frequent type, 
just mentioned, viz. x’x x’x. 

The primitive metre he makes xx’ xx’ xx’ xx’ (cf. the Gayatri 
pada of the Vedas), or, admitting secondary as well as main 
accents, xx’ xx‘ xx’ xx‘. How would this type be changed by the 
working of the phonetic laws of the Teutonic languages them- 
selves? In the first place, the Teutonic accent (like the Latin 
accent) shifted, at an early period, to the first syllable of each 
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word. The result of this change of pronunciation on the metre 
would be that this verse-type would lose its first syllable and 
become x’x x‘x x’xx‘. Next, the operation of those stringent laws 
of syncope of the unaccented vowel which transformed the whole 
aspect of the Teutonic vocabulary would efface the unaccented 
syllables and reduce the line. to x’x‘x’x‘. From this to the 
normal type x’x x’x is but a step, and this step, the reduction of 
a syllable with secondary accent to the position of an unaccented 
syllable, Prof. Sievers explains as a result of the change from the 
use of the metre for song to its use for recitation. 

All this suggests that the Latin Saturnian may have passed 
through somewhat similar stages. If we suppose as starting-point 
a type like xx’ xx’ xx’ xx’, the shifting of the accent to the first 
syllable of each word would produce the new type x’x, x’x, x’x x, 
e.g. (1) hénce oino plofrume, or (I use the early accentuation) 
débunt mélum Méelli. Or else, supposing the second accent to 
be subordinate, x’xx‘x, x’xx, e. g. (2) diondro dptumo, or gratu- 
labat diutti, or immolabat aivatam. Or with still further subor- 
dination of the second accent, e. g. (3) Waéuio péetae. A new 
type might be evolved by the occasional suppression, through 
syncope, of a syllable following the accent, x’xx‘x, x’x, e. g. 
(4) gratulabat diti. Similarly céséntiont Rémai and fiisse uirum. 
When, at a later time, the penultima law of accentuation came in, 
No. 1 would remain, e. g. hénce oino ploirume, or would become 
x’x, x’x, xx’x, e. g. (5) dabunt mélum Metélli; No. 2 would be 
slightly changed to ‘x‘xx’x, x’xx, e. g. dzondro optumo, or would 
become x‘xx’x, xx’x, e. g. (6) }mmolibai aurdétam; No. 3 would 
become x’xx, xx’x, e. g. (7) WMaéuio poétae; No. 4 would remain, 
with slight change, x‘xx’x, x’x, e.g. graluldbat diti, cdséntiont 
Rémai, or would become xx’x, x’x, e. g. (8) fuisse utrum. The 
difference between ‘falling’ and ‘rising’ accentuation, according 
to the new penultima law, was seized on as a means of eliciting 
rhythmical effect, just as the Teutonic race selected alliteration 
for the same purpose; and certain of these types were reserved 
for one or other hemistich, with the object of securing, as far as 
possible, this alternation of accentual rhythm for the whole line. 
Thus a first hemistich of type No. 5, our ‘normal A-type,’ e. g. 
Dabunt mdlum Metélli, which ended with ‘rising’ accentuation, 
would take as second hemistich the type numbered 7, e. g. Naéuio 
poétae, which began with ‘falling’ and ended with ‘rising’ accen- 
tuation. This was preferred to the other similar type, No. 3, e.g. 
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gratulabat diti, because the shortened type of hemistich (6 syl- 
lables) had come to be appropriated for the second hemistich, 
and, since this type had often only two accents, this number of 
accents came to be regarded as the fitting number for this part of 
the line. A hemistich of the form g7va@tulébat dit, which contained 
the possibility of a third accent, namely, the secondary accent on 
the first syllable, was therefore deemed not so suitable. A less 
favored type of the first hemistich, less favored because it did not 
give alternation of accentual rhythm, was that of No. 1 hénce oino 
ploirume, or No. 2 dxondro éptumo, which maintained the ‘falling’ 
accentuation throughout the hemistich. To it was naturally 
joined a second hemistich beginning with a ‘rising’ accentuation, 
such as No. 4 coséntiont Rémai, or No. 8 fuitsse uirum. 

Such may have been the development of the types which we 
find in use at the time of Livius Andronicus and Naevius ; 


the A-type x’x,) x’x, xx’x || x’xx, xx’x 
(xxx’x, x’x) 

e. g. Dabunt malum Metélli | Naévio poétae 
(adlocutus simmi) 

and the rarer B-type x’x,,) x’x, x’xx || xx’xx, x’x 
(xx’x, x’x) 

e. g. Prim(a)-incédit Céreris || Prosérpina 
(fuisse uirum). 


(NotE.—Two Pelignian inscriptions (Zvetaieff, Inscr. Ital. Inf. 
Dial. 13-14. See for 13, also Pauli, Altital. Stud. V) seem, from 
their alliterative language, to be metrical : 


No. 13. ...pracom...... 
usur pristafalacirix prismu petiedu ip uidadu 
uibdu omnitu uranias ecuc empratois 
clisuist cerfum sacaracirix semunu suad 
aetatu firata fertlid praicime perseponas 
afded. eite uus pritrome pacris puus ecic 
lexe. lifar dida uus deti hanustu herentas 


No. 14. pes pros ecuf incubat 
casnar oisa aetate 
c anaes solois des forte 
faber 
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I would render them in Peligno-Latin: 
No. 13. ... uxor(é)s praestabulatric(é)s, Prima Pet(t)iedya 
ib(i) vivam-do, Vib(e)dya Omnita Uranias ec(c)uc imperatis 
vectast, Cerforum sacratrix Semdnum ; sua aetate finita.(?) fertili, 
regnum-in Proserpinae ab(i)yit. Ite vos praeterum-in pacres qui 
ec(c)idc(e) lexte. Libar (i. e. affluentiam?) det vobis dei(ve)te 
(acc. sg. neut.) honesta Herentas: i. e. ... priestesses, Pettiedia 
Prima there to the roadside (sc. was carried for burial), Vibidia 
Omnita by the commands of Urania was carried hither, the 
priestess of the Cerfi Semones; her fruitful life ended, she 
departed to the realm of Proserpine. Go on in peace (or good- 
will), you who have read this. May beauteous Venus give you 
rich abundance. 

No. 14. ped(é)s p(a)ros (?) ec(c)ub(i) incubat canar(is), usa 
aetate, Kaeso Annaeus, sollis dei(ve)s, Forte faber: i. e. a few 
feet (?) (sc. of ground) here an old man lies upon, his life com- 
pleted, Kaeso Annaeus, enriched with all things, fostered (favored) 
by Fortune. (For a detailed discussion of these inscriptions see 
my article in the Classical Review, March, 1893.) 

I would arrange them in Saturnian lines as follows: 


No. 13. fisur pristafalac(i)rix, || Prismu Petiédu 
ip uidadu, Uibdu || Omnitu Uranias 
écuc empratois clistist, Cérfum || sacarac(i)rix Semunu ; 
Or éczic, giving 8 full sylls. to hem. I. 
siad-aetatu firdta fértlid, || praicime Persépdnas 
Or firdta (? f(t)rata), giving 8 full sylls. to hem. I. 
afded. Eit(e)-uus pritrom-e || pacris, puus écic 
léxe. Lifar did4-uus || déti hanust(u) Heréntas 
Or det(i)-hanist(u) Heréntas ‘loaded with riches.’ Or didd-uus- 
aet(z) || handst(u) Heréntas, echoing the rhythm of the preced- 


ing line. For ez¢(¢) cf. Plaut. Poen. 1237 z¢(e). 


pés-pros écuf incubat || cAsnar ofs(a) aetate, 
Or ols(a)-aetdte. Or inczdat, if there is alliteration with casnar. 
Caéso Andes, sdlois || dés, Fdérte faber 
Or solots- || -des. 


No. 14. 


The accentuation of the Pelignian language is, with the meagre 
evidence at our disposal, quite uncertain. I suppose it to follow 
the penultima law; while another theory makes the first syllable 
of each word accented. But leaving the accentuation aside as 
too doubtful for argument, we may perhaps see in the lines a 
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regard for the numbering of syllables, the normal amount being 
7 for hem. 1,6 for hem. I]. There appears also to be corres- 
pondence of rhythm between adjacent lines, e. g. vv. 3-4 of No. 
13 with extra-long first hemistich. And alliteration plays a 
leading part in the metre, whereas rhyme is found only once, in 
No. 13, v. 3. So that, if the accentuation of Latin Saturnian 
verse is not reproduced in the Pelignian lines, they retain at least 
the characteristics of what I have mentioned as a possible earlier 
stage of the Latin metre, viz. counting of syllables, arrangement 
in distichs (or, at any rate, correspondence of rhythm between 
adjacent lines), and alliteration. They are interesting, because 
they are apparently the only examples preserved to us of dialectal 
Saturnians. The Marsic inscription (Zvet. No. 45), which I would 
read: Caso Cantovios Aprufclano ceip. apur finem Esalicom 
enurbid Casontoni socieque donom atolero Actia. Pro I[ecio]ni- 
bus Martses, has only slight alliteration, which can hardly be 
designed (unless in atolero Actia = attulere Angitiae), and is 
quite unlikely to be metrical. And the Oscan inscription in 
Greek characters (Zvet. No. 232) seems to be a very prosaic 
notice about the ownership of a burying-place. I read: sar 
FoddoF op copoF op ewxamidirap KaFas kwaxepyt Acoxaxert oF ale]... 
egor Bparop petat ava- (some verb; cf. avacaxer, No. 247), and render 
in Osco-Latin: quod volvum (‘round’ or ‘walled round’; cf. Lat. 
vulva, and perhaps Ir. falbach ‘rampart’ = I.-Eur. *wolwéco-) 
sorvum incapiditum Gavas (cf. Gava, C.I. L. I 1097) licitus est 
coegre (meaning cum agro; cf. peregre)...suae...id bratum 
meae (donavit). 

In the last number of Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie, Professor Stengel derives the ordinary hendecasyllable 
of the Romance languages from the Latin Saturnian. Could his 
theory be established, the Saturnian metre would indeed be able 
to boast of a long existence. But a grave objection seems to me 
the absence of the metre from the epitaphs of the poor in the 
Imperial Age. The Iambic Senarius and Trochaic Septenarius 
appear to have been the popular metres of the Empire, not the 
Saturnian. ] 


Jssus Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 


W. M. LInpsay. 


% 


III.—A COLLATION OF THE OLD ARMENIAN 
VERSION OF PLATO’S LAWS, BOOK IV.’ 


In the remaining books (IV-XII) of the Laws it will not be 
necessary to point out in detail the many points of identity 
between the text of the great Paris MS and that of the Armenian 
translator. In our examination of books I-III we have shown 
that the Armenian adheres to the text of the Paris Codex 1807 in 
almost all cases where other MSS, really apographs of it, show 
deviations. When the Armenian really departs from the Paris 
text, it is often but to agree with other genuinely independent 
and old sources, such as Ficino’s Latin rendering or the citations 
of Eusebius and Stobaeus. . 

In book IV of the Laws the following passages may be noticed. 
Where the Armenian seems to yield a sound reading I have 
prefixed an asterisk. The collation is with the text of Schanz all 
through. 

St. 704 B, Sch. 98. 8 fs mépe ra. jyiv. The 
Arm. implies ra viv diadexbévra. Cp. Theat. 158 C & re yap vi 
dethéypeOa. But the received text is satisfactory, and all that can 
be here said of the Armenian reading is that it is equally 
satisfactory. 

*St. 704 B, Sch. 98. 10. Schanz reads; ri d¢,; dp’ 
kara Taira airis, } rd mapdmav ddipevos; This is the reading of the 
Paris MS. Eusebius, in citing the passage, has ciciy kar’ aris, 
x.t.X., Which is also implied by the Arm. Ficino renders: 
“Portus uero suntne prope? An mare illud penitus importu- 
osum”; which agrees better with the reading of Eusebius than 
with that of the Paris MS. 

*St. 704 B, Sch. 98. 12. Sch. reads with the Paris MS: Eiai- 
pevos pev ody Tavtn ye &s Suvarév, and does not notice the variant odv 
avrn given in Eusebius and, furthermore, implied by the Armenian. 
The agreement throughout this passage of the Armenian with 
Eusebius’ citation is important, for it proves (1) that these variants 
are not due to citation, but were in the text itself which Eusebius 
had, and (2) that a genuinely old text underlies the Armenian. 


1See A. J. P. XII 193-210. 
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St. 704 C, Sch. 98. 15,16. Perhaps the translator read émidejoes 
for émdens in both sentences. 

*St. 704 C, Sch. 98.21. The Version adds sdons, so as to read: 
ri mediwv re kal dpav Kai mdons mas pépos ; 
The sense would be “wood of all sorts.” As introductory to the 
exception he means to make of ship-building wood, Plato may 
well have written mdons here; and the fact of ras following after it 
may explain its absence from the Paris MS. 

St. 704 D, Sch. 98. 25 pév ody]. The Version adds éxdrepa, 
which seems the addition of one who missed the sense of the 
passage. 

*St. 704 D, Sch. 98. 29 peyddou re airy. The 
Arm. has airy, which Ficino also implies: ‘maximo sibi salutis 
fundatore opus esset.” 

St. 704 D, Sch. 99. 3. The Arm. translator renders as if cyeddv 
came after d¢ovros. Perhaps, however, he merely read the comma 
after, instead of before, cyeddv. 

*St. 705 A, Sch. 99. 4, 5 mpdaomxos yap Oddarra rd pév trap’ 
éxdorny tpepar 480. This is the reading of the Paris MS. Stobaeus, 
in citing the passage, reads 6addrry xopa, which is also involved by 
the Armenian. Schanz omits to notice this variant, which has at 
least as much authority as that of the Paris MS. 

*St. 705 A, Sch. 99. 7 éummdaoa airqy. The Version has airyy, 
which is also read in early editions of Stobaeus, and must be 
accepted, if just before be read. 

*St. 705 B, Sch. 99. 12 rpayeia odca ds dv modiqopos 
da. Schanz notes that mdydopos is read in the Paris MS, but that 
the letters az are written over an erasure of roAiqopos, while a 
manus recentior adds before mdygopos and outside the line the 
words modvdopos re ein Eusebius has modidopds ein 
mapgopos, which Stobaeus also gives, only reading rs for r’, The 
Armenian, like Eusebius, adds xai rap., but omits ef and favors 
ye instead of 7. Ficino also had the reading of Eusebius, and 
well brings out its meaning: ‘‘Cumque silvosa sit et aspera, licet 
omnia ferat, non tamen abunde omnia.” The reading of Schanz 
comes to the same thing, but the weight of the evidence is in 
favor of adding the words xai mdydopos. 

St. 705 B, Sch. 99. 19 ovyxwpoipev rére Aéyew dpbas Kal ra viv. 
The Arm. involves ipaés, which Ficino perhaps read, for he 
renders: “et illa tunc, et nunc zs¢/a recte dicta concedimus.” 

*St. 705 D, Sch. 100. 5. Schanz reads: rd 8é drt mpds pépos add’ 
od mpés macay cyxeddv, ob mavy ~vvexoporr. The Arm. places the 
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comma before, not after, cyedév, with a gain to the sense. Ficino 
renders: “quoniam vero non ad universam, sed ad virtutis partem 
ferme equidem non valde laudabam,” which perhaps points to 
similar punctuation in his Greek. Stephanus takes it in the same 
way. 

*St. 706 A, Sch. 100. 8-11. Schanz reads: rovrov yap 87 ridecOa 
rov véuov pdvov, ds dv Sixny tro€érov oroxd{nrat 
rourou dy auvexas det kadov te Evvérnrat pdvov, ta Evprravta 
mapadeirn. In this passage the Paris MS reads roi rév after ovveyds 
and pdva: (sic), zdvov being written in margin in late hand. The 
Armenian confirms Schanz in omitting rod after ouveyds, and also 
omits pévov, which Ficino also omits: ‘qui veluti sagittarius illuc 
animum semper intendit, unde continuo aliquid semperque sequa- 
tur eorum quae bona sunt.” 

St. 706 A, Sch. 100. 12 édv re dpa tt tv GAdov. Here the Version 
has dAdo instead of dpa. ; 

St. 706 C, Sch. 100. 25. The Version unaccountably omits 
after in 1. 25, and pévovras just below after 
The double omission has a purposive air. But povivey has not 
only the authority of the Paris Codex and of Ficino, but of 
Plutarch as well (vit. Philopoem., p. 363 F). It is to be remarked 
that Stephanus read voyiner from some bad MS. 

St. 707 A, Sch. 19. Schanz reads: rovros ai da 
vauttka Suvdpers Gua oarnpias ov TO Tay 


dmodiddacw. yap Kal mevtnxovrapxias Kali éperixns [xat] 


Kai ov mavy orovdaiwy ytyvopuerns, Tas Tiuas ExdoTots 
ovk dy Sivatro amodiddvat ts. 

In the above the Paris Codex has éperpixjs and dya owrnpia. 
Badham conjectured gernpias. Ast would remove éa before 
Schanz brackets before ravrodaray, and the apo- 
grapha omit it. Ast conjectured &4 ravrodarév. The Armenian 
does little to remove the difficulties of the passage. It gives the 
following sense : “‘ Praeterea et civitatum quae per navalia et vires 
simul salutis, et honores non optimae parti rerum bellicarum 
retribuerunt. Et enim per artem gubernatoriam, L virorum 
principatu, et principatu variorum quae (or ? qui) est hominum 
et non specialiter optimorum, honores singulis non possit quispiam 
retribuere recte.” From which it appears that the Armenian 
read *dpytxjs Or instead of éperejs, and, with the 
apographa, omitted xai before ravrodarév. It is also almost certain 
that the Armenian translator read xai after cwrnpias. He seems to 
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have understood the whole passage as follows: “ Moreover, of 
cities, those which depend on fleets apportion the forces of safety, 
as well as the honors, not to the best of the warlike elements,” etc. 

St. 708 D, Sch. 102. 7 od re Kai odx pdvov 
The Arm. renders in the sense ré 
kat od rd elvac pdvov x. tr. It is more probable that this is an 
ingenious misreading of the text we have, than that the Armenian 
actually found the above reading in ‘his MS. ore, of course, 
meant ‘by means of political virtue.’ 

*St. 709 C, Sch. 103. 4. The Version adds the words re kai 
vopoberciaOa, Which in the Paris MS are added in the margin by a 
second hand, with the remark ¢yv dd cipov. Ficino translates 
these words, and all the editions add them. Just below St. 709 C, 
Sch. 103. 8 the Armenian suggests évédyera: instead of dvéyerat. 
Ficino also renders ‘suscipit.’ In the next line the Arm. omits 
dca 

St. 709 D, Sch. 103. 14 omits padd\ov. The words which follow 
ro 8€ cupmvedoat Kal immov Kad’ év eis rairdv, Td 
cvppvojoa have given rise to some discussion. For the Paris MS 
reads xaé’ é€va. Whether the Armenian translator read xaé’ éva or 
cannot be decided; but he removes after cupmveioa and 
sets it after xaé’ &. Immediately below the Version retains évras 
and reXewrdror, which are read in the text of the Paris MS. 

*St. 708 E, Sch. 103. 21 ’Qyabé, mept vouoberav 
oxonav dua épeiv gavdov* Ficino renders: ‘“‘ Dum et conside- 
rare legum latores et laudare vellem, ad vile quid dictu videor 
lapsus.” Perhaps we may infer that he read éemawéy for érandv. 
The Version omits xai cxordv, but retains éranav. Perhaps xai 
oxomay was added by one who read émaway but was puzzled by the 
construction vouoberav émawav. 

St. 709 A, Sch. 103. 30. The Version gives instead of dvérpewe 
the bad reading dvéorpepe, also given in Stobaeus. 

*St. 709 A, Sch. 104.1. For Aomay the Version has cewpér, 
after which it retains re, but omitting «ai after éumimrévroy and 
reading dxapia. Assuming that dxapia really stood in his text, 
the translator read as follows: ceopay re xpdvov émt moddv 
émavrav dxatpia. This is a better reading than the 
other texts yield, for in them Aoméy is superfluous after vécou, and 
re after Aouwar. After ceccpar, however, re is in place, and need not 
be any more bracketed, as it is by Schanz. The only word which 
the Arm. removes is «al, which may have been inserted by one 
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who rightly failed to see the connection between human disease 
(Aopds) and bad harvests (dxapia). The latter might ensue as 
the result of earthquakes. 

St. 709 A, Sch. 103. 3. déetev, the reading of the Paris MS, is 
given in the Version. Stob.: dpéeev. Just below in 709 B the 
Arm. agrees with the Paris Codex and Stobaeus in reading épos, 
against duolws of the Apogr. Vatic. In the next line Stobaeus has 
ed Aéyovra Aéyew, but the Version agrees with the Paris MS in giving 
Ney. Aey.. 

*St. 709 C, Sch. 104.14. The Version, literally rendered = nam 
in hiemali tempore comprendere gubernatoriam maxima efficit, 
necne et hoc magnum aliquid lucrum ponam artis? We see that 
it at least retains after cvBepynrixyy the words 4 py, given in the Paris 
Codex, but rejected by Schanz, in spite of similar uses, like Laws 
888 B péyorov dé, viv oddev ov, Td mept tovs dpOas 
vonbévra Kaas pf. 

*St. 709 C, Sch. 104. 15, 16. The Version gives the words 
i, ras to Klinias and omits otras. Badham felt 4 ras to be awkward 
at the end of the speech of the Athenians, and conjectured ov dé 
mas. Stobaeus confirms the Armenian in rejecting otras. 

St. 709 C, Sch. 104.17. The Version implies *xai év or xdv, 
which Ast conjectured. At the end of the speech it omits dei in 
1,22. Just before, in line 20, the Arm. has pede, with Stobaeus, 
against péAAo Of the Paris MS. 

St. 709 D, Sch. 104. 24-105. 2. Schanz in this difficult passage 
reads re and émddéov. His app. crit. summarizes the 
various conjectures of scholars. Adopting his reading, the sense 
is as follows: “‘Then will not one who has art in one of the 
directions mentioned (viz. as pilot or physician or legislator) be 
rightly able to pray for something given him by fortune and only 
requiring art in addition?” That is, the artist’s prayer will be for 
those conditions to be given by good fortune under which his art 
will be able to work and produce what is wanted. The paraphrase 
of the Armenian translator misses the sense: “‘ Will not, then, one 
who has art in one of the directions mentioned also pray that he 
may be able to adjust rightly, by means of his art, that which 
comes by chance?” 

*St. 709 D, 105. 5. For ri airaéy edyy the Armenian has 
Thy av’tiy ebxyv, which gives a better sense. Just below the Paris 
Codex has 8), for which Sch. substitutes 4. The Armenian 
implies 8). After that, inl. 10, the Arm. has 87, & vouobéra 
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x. tA. Here é is absent from the Paris Codex, but is conjectured 
by Schanz, Ficino rendering “O legislator.” 

*St. 709 E. In the next line the Paris text has 4 \aBav ees Sor’ 
éx tev Thy ixavds Here dor’ gives offence, 
for, though examples are to hand of its redundant use with the 
infinitive after divaya, ixavds, etc., none are adducible of such a use 
after éyw. The Armenian involves oiy’, which must be the true 
reading. 

*St. 709 E, Sch. 105. 11-16. The passage which follows is also 
remedied by the Armenian. Schanz’ reading departs from the 
Paris Codex more widely and gives a less satisfactory sense. He 
reads: AO. ...7i pera rodr’ eimeiy dpbds Gpa tod vopobérov 
rodro; KA. ri ydp; A@. [Nai] rdéde* rupavvoupévny por dédre 
riv wékw gnoe. Here the Paris Codex has # ydp, not ri yap, and 
also vai, which “delevit Stallbaum.” The Arm. testifies to the 
following reading of the passage: AO. ... ri pera roir’ eimeiv 
éorw Td Tod vopobérov ; dpa ppd{wper rovto,; yap; KA. Nai. AO. rdde 
x. tr. “Ath. What shall we rightly set down after this as the 
answer of the legislator? Shall we indicate this answer? Adin. 
Yes. Ath. This he will say,” etc. Thus the Armenian only 
involves the transposition of dpa and the addition of ri before rot 
vouobérov. To this addition Ficino also testifies, for he renders: 
“Quid recte deinde dicitur? An legum latoris responsio afferri 
debet? Clin. Utique,” etc. Ast conjectured 7d before rov 
vopoberov. 

*St.710 A, Sch. 105. 19 viv rupavvoupevy Todro 
is the reading of the Paris MS; but it is the wé\us which three lines 
before was rvpavvovpém, and not the wux7 of the ripayvos. ‘“‘ Affertur 
alia lectio rg rod rupdwvov notes Stephanus. The Arm. = 
“et nunc huic quae a tyranno regitur civitati sequatur anima talis.” 
Therefore read Wuyjjs rodro ‘the despotically ruled city must have, 
along with the rest, this element of the soul (in its ruler), if it is to 
profit by the other qualities (of youth, memory, etc.) which he 
has already got.” That this is the true sense is clear from the 
words just below in 710 B: ravrny roivuy jyiv x. r. 4. Even if rvpav- 
voupévy be middle, it is still the més, and not the wvyq, of the ruler 
which may be said to govern itself despotically or to have 
despotic institutions. 

*St. 710 C, Sch. 106.10. The Armenian includes eiruyys in the 
speech of Klinias, and instead of mpéa6es, ui) ar’ dXo implies mpdabes 
pit Gro. Therefore the Armenian had the same text as Ficino, 
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who renders: “Ci. ... fortis, magnificus atque felix? Athen. 
Adde nihil aliud, nisi ut,” etc. Stephanus would give eéruyjs to 
Clinias. 

St. 710 E, Sch. 106. 27. The Arm. implies déyouev 3¢ raira 
where the Greek MSS have 3). 

*St. 711 A, Sch. 106. 32 ravry xat rére rdxos xk. TX. 
Schanz writes: ‘in verbis cai rére haereo.” The Armenian omits 
réree SO does Ficino: “ibi celer et facilis fieri mutatio selet.”’ 

*St. 711 A, Sch. 107. 2 ody GAN’ The Arm. 
involves ody dm. Kai Tod. 

St. 711 B, Sch. 107. 11 mopeverOae abrdv dei mp&rov The 
Arm. reads 8) for 3. The same reading is in one of Bekker’s 
codd. a. 

St. 711 C, Sch. 107.17. The Arm. agrees with the Paris MS 
in reading xai r&s without ovx. 

*St. 711 C, Sch. 107. 32 4 Néoropos édv moré tes émavevéyxn prow. 
The verb éravadépw is used in three other passages in the Laws, 
viz. 1 631 A, III 680 D, V 742 C, and always in the sense of ‘to 
refer or trace a thing back to its source or centre.’ In the Politeia 
and Cratylus, 434 E and 425 D, it has the same sense; also in 
Lysis 219 C. Thus the sense of ‘to brig up again or restore 
what is past,’ which the context requires, is a sense in which 
éravadépw is never used in Plato. On the other hand, the sense of 
‘refer back,’ in which he always uses it, is here impossible. The 
Armenian gives this sense: “vel eam quae Nestoris si quando 
quis renovaverit naturam.” Ficino renders: “aut si quando 
naturam Nestoris quis reduxerit.” It is clear that the Arm. 
translator read énavavedonrat OF dvavedonra. Cp. Pol. II 358 B 
émavavedoouat tov Opacupdxov Aéyov. Ast in his lexicon renders 
éravadépw by rvefero, and gives no reference to this passage in the 
Laws. The active émavaveéon would involve less change in the text, 
but it has a post-classical air. The uncials WC might easily have 
been confused by a copyist with [K. Then émavavéyxnra: would 
have given way to the more usual form énavavéyxy. The change 
would also be explained if we supposed that the termination nra: 
was written as a compendium in some MS of which the Paris MS 
is a more or less direct copy, and that this compendium was 
wrongly copied. Badham suggested sucha theory in explanation 
of most of the bad readings of the Paris MS. 

*St. 711 E, Sch. 107. 34. In the next line the Arm. omits 
avOponeav. As it is not necessary to the sense and is also omitted 
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in Ficino’s version: “quem... multo magis omnibus excelluisse 
ferunt,” we can infer that it was not in the Greek texts used by 
Ficino and by the Armenian translator. 

*St. 711 E, Sch. 108. 4. For idvray Adyov the Arm. has fedvrw» 
Aéyov, which Ficino also read, for he renders: “et illi quoque 
beati sunt, qui /2ventia ex ore modesto audiunt verba.” 

St. 712 B, Sch. 108. 14, 15. The Armenian translator renders: 
“conemur accommodantes te civitate, seniores tanquam pueri 
oratione confingere leges.”” He misunderstood ca. 

*St. 712 D, Sch. 109. 2, 3 nai rus eviore por haiverat Trav 
Snpoxparovpévy pddtor éouxévae is the reading of the Paris MS. 
Stephanus, following Ficino’s version, which has “nonnunquam 
tamen,” conjectured xai rox, which Sch. adopts. The Arm. retains 
ris, but for 8npoxparovpéery has rupavvovpevy OF rvpavvidix. The substi- 
tution is probably right, since it agrees better with what precedes 

. and renders ms more tolerable. The sense may be ‘and in a way 
_(or under some aspects ms) it sometimes appears to me of all 
states most to resemble a tyranny.’ Just below, in 1. 7, the 

Armenian retains the reading of the Paris Codex: dy éparndeis. 

*St. 712 E, Sch. 1rog. 10. Sch. reads where the 
Paris MS has xaradaivoya. Ficino has ‘“ mihi quoque, Megille, 
perinde ac tibi contigisse videtur.” The Arm. translator probably 
read xdyo, for he renders: ‘‘ Eadem ista affectione, Megille, videor 
ego affici.” 

St. 712 E, Sch. 109. 16 1d rod Seomdrov éxdotn mpocayopeverat 
xpdros. The Armenian translator reads éxdorns, a vicious reading, 
if it was really in his text. 

St. 712 E. The speech rairév oo rédos is in the Arm. given to 
the Athenian. Then the speech dvras yap x. r. X. to Megillus and 
ris 8’ 6 Oeds to the Athenian. Then dp’ ody, etc., to Megillus. Then 
the words oixovv—édpay to the Athenian, the words rdvv pév ody to 
Megillus. The Athenian resumes ray yap 5) down to oixeira:, and 
Megillus has the words o¢ddp’ av ws, etc. Comp. the editors. 

St. 713 A, Sch. rog. 17,18. The Armenian involves ypjv 8 
Towovrov modw *rd rod Trav vouv 
éxovrav Seord{ovros x. tr. 4. Just below the Arm. has yé m, with the 
Paris Codex, which Sch. corrects to y’ ér. 

*St. 713 B, Sch. 109. 25 én mporépa rovrav. The Arm. omits 
rovrwv, Which is redundant, and not translated by Ficino. 

St. 713 C, Sch. 110. 4 rav rére paxaplas The Arm. 
omits ray. Perhaps Ficino did so also, for he renders: “beatae 
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illius vitae.” Just below, in 1. 9, the Arm., along with Ficino and 
the Paris MS, omits rére, which Schanz introduces from Julian’s 
citation. 

*St. 713 D, Sch. 110. 11 yévous Oetorépov re xai dpeivovos. For re 
the Armenian has twos. Ficino and Julian omit re. Just below, 
1. 14, the Arm. retains adroici twas, which Ficino omits. 

St. 713, Sch. 110.15. The Arm. retains dpa after 6eés, which 
Sch. omits, following Julian’s citation. The Paris Codex has dpa 
cat. In the next line, instead of rd yévos, the Armenian has *rod 
yévovs, Which Ficino also no doubt read: “similiter deus, homines 
amans, genus daemonum gezerz nostro praestantius nobis prae- 
fecit.” Schanz brackets rs, for which Hermann conjectured rére. 

*St. 713 E, Sch. 110. 18. The Arm. has re aida 
édevOepiav xai apOoviav. Schanz adopts the reading of Julian’s 
citation: eip. re x. aid@ xat 87 apd. The Paris Codex has éip. re x. 
aida Kai edvopiav (yp. édevbepiav) kai dpOoviay. Ficino agrees with the 
Armenian: ‘“pacemque et pudicitiam, libertatem et iustitiae 
copiam proebens.” 

*St. 713 E, Sch. 110. 22. The Arm. omits ot8 aévev, which 
Ficino retains, but, with Ficino, renders dvdgvéis in sense of 
‘quies.’ Both these authorities therefore read dvdyvéis, which is 
also Julian’s reading. This is the only one of Julian’s divergences 
from the Paris MS which is reflected in the Armenian. *In the 
same line the Armenian omits ofera, which is not wanted, and 
perhaps read dc. In the next line, for rév émi rod Kpdvov Aeyduevor 
Biov the Arm. has *r. ¢. r. Kp. yevduevov 8., which Ficino also read ; 
“jimitari nos iubet vitam quae sub saturno fuit.” 

*St. 714 B, Sch. 111. 10 8) Gavdov The Arm. has for 
So also Ficino: “neque de re vili,” etc. 

*St. 714 C, Sch. 111. 13 ff. yap mpos x. 4. The Arm. gives 
the sense as follows: odre yap . . . rovs vdpous, dAX’ re dv 
 modireia Evphépov Stas re dei cai pi) 
dpov, etc. Perhaps the true reading may be xaeornxvia 7 modereia 
Evudépov, dras, etc. The sense of the whole clause would be: “for 
they say the laws ought to regard not war nor excellence all round, 
but whatsoever is expedient to the established constitution ; 
namely, that it may always prevail and never be dissolved, thus 
(they say) is the natural definition of the just best stated:” The 
Armenian has rendered the dative xaOeornxvia modtreia as if it were 
nominative and 7 as if it were 7. In a MS in which no iota 
subscript was given, such a blunder was natural enough. The 
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words ravry deiv, which the Paris Codex adds before 16 évpdépov, 
are omitted in the Armenian. Critics have replaced them by all 
sorts of conjectures, and all are agreed that they are wrong. 
Ficino’s rendering supports in a marvellous way this explanation: 
‘nec enim ad bellum, nec ad omnem virtutem referri leges debere 
aiunt: sed ad illud potius, quod constitutae reipublicae conferat, 
quaecunque illa sit, ut dominetur semper nec pereat; iusti que 
definitionem sic natura optime se habere contendunt.” This 
would be in Greek: dX’ é dy xabeornxvia dv 7 
tvpdépor, drs x.r.d. Supposing this to be the true text, we may 
suppose that a copyist who did not see that xa@eornxvia and modireia 
were datives, left out é 7 4y and wrote #ms ay instead. Then the 
introduction of rairn deiv (or ideiv) would be necessary in order to 
make sense. 

St. 714 C, Sch. 111. 20 Ady’ Ext cadeorepov. Arm. has déye cad. 

St. 714 D, Sch. 111. 24. The Arm. adds *4 before djyor, and 
just below paraphrases in the following sense: 4 mpds rd cupdépov 
€avt@ (OF éavrod) ris Tov pévev. 

St. 714 E, Sch. 112. 1. The Arm. has déixnudrov, which is read 
in the Paris Codex. 

St. 715 A, Sch. 112. 12. The Arm. seems to have omitted jd». 
Also Ficino: “ millies namque in civitatibus nonnullis id contigit.” 

*St. 715 A, Sch. 112. 15 rd re mpdypara xara ovtas 
ptcav odddpa. There follows no «ai to answer re, and so Stephanus 
read ye conjecturally. The Arm. involves rd re mpaypara kai ra xara 
tiv ov. and omits ogddpa. Ficino renders: ‘‘adeo ad se 
solos rem contraxerunt.” 

St. 715 A, Sch. 112. 18. Is it a mere coincidence by which the 
Arm. and Ficino both render pire airois pyre éxydvos as if it were 
pyre airav éxysvos? Ficino, e. g., has: “ut nullum victis 
corumque posteris magistratum concesserint.”’ 

St. 715 B, Sch. 112.23. The Arm. retains craciras . . . rodiras, 
read in the Paris MS, but for rovrovs, which follows, implies 6 or 
ods, which gives no sense. In the next line it adds *oiéye6a, or a 
word of the same meaning, before pdrnyv. So also Ficino: “et iura 
sua frustra sic ab eis vocari censemus.” 

St. 715 C, Sch. 112. 30 vépov inmnpeoiav. For véuov, which is a 
conjecture, the Arm. retains 6eéy or cod of the Paris MS; but in 
the next line the Version implies 8. eivat ri peyiorny’ peyiorny To 
mpor. Ficino renders: “deorum quoque cultum et ministerium 
dabimus ; maximum quidem primo.” 
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*St. 715 D, Sch. 113. 9 80a The Arm. has oi deoi, 
which Stobaeus also read. 

*St. 715 E, Sch. 113. 20. The Arm. has dvdpes, which Sch. 
adopts. Ficino: ‘“O viri.” Codex Paris. has avdpes. 

*St. 716 A, Sch. 113.22. The Arm. has wepaive: mavra xara 
giow mepipepduevos. Schelling, Diar. Antiq. 1843, Nr. 88, p. 704, 
conjectured mepipepsuevos. The Paris MS has zepumopevdpevos and 
omits 

*St. 716 A, Sch. 113. 25 ramewds kai xexoopnuévos. Schanz 
brackets the last two words, which are ‘extra versum’ in the 
Paris MS. Arm. has ramewdrntt xexoopnpuévos, with which cp. 
Xenoph. ’An. 2, 1, 22 7d pév ra dé Supara 
aiioi. In the same line the Arm. implies dons 8é, or less probably 
ei d¢ ms, where the Paris MS has 6 8é ts. Just below the Arm. 
implies dvoia pdéyerat, with the Paris MS. 

St. 716 B, Sch. 114. 2. For advra dua the Arm. has, with 
Theodoret, citing this passage, da mdvra. 

St. 716 B, Sch. 114.7. The Arm. has as follows: AjAov 8) rodrd 
ye, trav eis Td peAdAov Set dtavonOjvat mavra 
av8pa. “This much, then, is clear, that we must for the future 
conceive of every man among those who shall follow along with 
God.” But this is not satisfactory, and én, which Schanz conjec- 
tures before ds, is still required. Of course, eis 16 péAXov may 
easily have been corrupted into ¢edpevov, but it seems otiose. The 
phrase used in the Version, and which I render by «is rd péAXov, 
admits of being put into Greek quite literally by the phrase «is ré» 
éretra xpévov. In the long speech of the Athenian which follows, 
the Armenian reflects the Paris MS in the following readings, 
which Schanz or others find unsatisfactory, viz. St. 716 D, Sch. 
114. 18 xai ddixos. Just below, |. 22, dei where Sch. writes dei. In 
St. 717 A, Sch. 114. 30 the Arm. has é¢yxatpéraros. Then Sch. 115, 
1. 1 and Aeydpeva, 1. 4 dpioresa OF dpioreia. Then in St. 718 A, 
Sch. 116, 1. 4 Arm. has d8andvns re, in 1. 6 of same page it has ay, 
which Stobaeus omits. Just below, in 1. 10, mpés ed». In 1. 12, 

‘lastly, it has the same lacuna after diéfo80s as the Paris MS. In 
the following passages, however, in this speech it varies from the 
Paris Codex : 

St. 716 D, Sch. 114. 22. The Arm. has evxais Kai avaby- 
paow kat Oepareia Oeia kai Here may be right. 

St. 716 E, Sch. 114. 27 omits dépa after prapod. Just below, in 
1. 29, it renders rois dvogios in the sense of rois ddixors, and in the 
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next line écios in the sense of xaOapois. *In the same line it has 
for adraow the nom. sing. dras, which is certainly right, the sense 
being that, for the unholy, all their arduous and ample labor is in 
vain, but for the pure in heart every service (dras), however 
humble, is in season, even if it be not 6 mwodis. Ficino: “quod 
opportune faciunt omnes sancti’; so he read 

*St. 717 A, Sch. 114. 31 BéAn 5¢ ad. Here the Paris MS has 
B. 8€ adrod, which is impossible. The Arm. has aira or raira. The 
Basle edition already had aira. Ficino: “sagittae vero ad illud 
quaenam ?” 

St. 717 B, Sch. 115. 6, 7 rois 8€ rotrav avobeyv down to vwvd]. 
The Arm. omits, but since these words are glanced at in Plutarch, 
de Iside, p. 361 A, they can hardly be a gloss. Ficino renders 
them. 

*St. 717 B, Sch. 115. 13 vopifew d¢. The Arm. adds &i. This 
must have stood in the original Greek, for Ficino also adds it: 
“putare enim quisque debet omnia quae possidet eorum esse.” 

*St. 717 C, Sch. 115. 17. The Armenian reads «ai after instead 
of before and in |. 19 3) madawis for madais. 
These very insignificant changes make the Greek text to run 
more smoothly. Ficino’s text also must have transposed the xai : 
“haec omnia videlicet mutuo data persolvens, et pro curis dolo- 
ribusgue priscis parentum, in senecta recentes reddens, quando 
maxime indigent.” 

St. 717 E, Sch. 115. 29 rév eiOtopévov Syxov is Schanz’ reading. 
The Paris MS has éyx@v, but Stobaeus has riv 
dyxov. The Arm. has vdyov. Ficino: “con- 
suetam magnitudinem.” Here might be right, but is 
more graphic. 

*St. 717 E, Sch. 115. 30. The Paris Codex and Stobaeus share 
the vicious reading rovs aitray yevnjras. Schanz conjectures and 
reads rois airav yevvnrais, which is actually involved by the Arme- 
nian and was also read by Ficino: “quae maiores genitoribus 
suis struebant.” 

St. 717 E, Sch. 116. 1. For. émuedcias the Armenian Version 
has pyqpas, which is inept. Just below it omits mapexépevoy, and 
translates the entire clause as if it were ra (or rd) mapadeimew 
aitav TovT@ pddtor dei mpecBevew, Samdvns Te 
k. 

St. 718 B, Sch. 116. 13. For Bia cai the Arm. has Biaig. In 
reading an old text a translator might confuse «ca: with ca. 
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*St. 718 B, Sch. 116. 18. The Arm. has rapdderypa mpoeveyxdrra, 
which Ficino also read: “horum exemplum.” The Paris MS 


has 
St. 718 D, Sch, 116. 30. After r6*xdévra the Arm. introduces 


this gloss: yovéor. In the next line it omits es ra, 
but in the rest of this hard speech it faithfully reflects the readings 
of the Paris Codex. 
St. 719 A, Sch. 117. 13. The Armenian read ¢épew, with the 
Paris Codex. Cp. Hesiod, op. 213, for a similar use. Why does 
Schanz in his text adopt the insipid reading réAa of the editions 
of Hesiod? Plato certainly read dépev. 
*St. 719 A, Sch. 117. 16 ei 16 pévor airé Ociva is read in the Paris 
* MS. Badham conjectured aé for airs, which Schanz adopts. The 
Arm. omits airé. In the preceding line, for é yé yo it implies ds yé 
po. Ficino: “‘verum quo sermonis spectabat progressio, volo in 
medio vobis proponere.” The Armenian also assigns rdvv pev ody 


to Clinias. 
St. 719 B, Sch. 117. 20. The Arm. omits ot before dj\ov, and 


after it reads 6 7. 

St. 719 D, Sch. 118. 8. The Arm. omits dei after dei. 

*St. 719 D, Sch. 118. 13.. The Arm. has 6drrew abr ‘and if it 
were commanded to bury her in poetry.’ This is better than 
airy, read in the Paris MS and implied by Ficino’s rendering. 

*St. 720 A, Sch. 118. 30. After mpadraroy the Arm. omits airdv, 
which “delevit Badham.” Just before, after dvapipvyoxdpeba, in 
1. 28, the Armenian omits 6d. 

*St. 720 C, Sch. 119. 16. The Paris MS has éxdorov mépt voon- 
patos éxdorov trav oixeray. Schanz notes thus: “unum alterumne 
éxéorov delendum esse videtur.” The Arm. has éxdorp mepi 
patos éxacrov r. oix., Which may be right. 

*St. 720 E, Sch. 120. 2, 3. The Paris. MS, which Schanz 
follows, has riv’ dpa mparov Geir’ dv 6 vouobérns dp’ ob xara 
THY yevéerews apxny mpaotny modewy mépt Tais ; 
Badham felt this text to be wrong, and conjectured ray mepi yéveow, 
os mpotny méd\ewv, mpiy rais tdgeot. For mepi 
Stephanus conjectured mapa. The Arm. involves dp’ od rév xara 
vow, yer. dp. mor. mépt mpworny xarak. tais mpdgéeow,; which, 
however, is not quite satisfactory. Ficino adheres to the text of 
the Paris MS. 

*St. 721 A, Sch. 120. 7 xat 4 xotvwvia is read in the Arm., as also 
in Codex A Stobaei. Just below the Arm. involves yapsxoi 8¢ 37) 
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vopot. The Paris Codex has 8) and omits &. The codices of 
Stobaeus have some 3) and some 8, some neither. 

*St. 721 A, Sch. 120. 12 éyor 3” dy was; tows S8e. The Arm. has 
éxot 8’ dy icws &8e. Badham conjectured mas icws. Ficino; ‘quae 
sic se forsan habebit.” In next line, for yayeiy d¢ the Arm. perhaps 
implies yapeiy ye or y. 57, but hardly y. de. 

*St. 721 B, Sch. 120. 15, 16. The Arm. has xpjyact récors 
kai rois, Kai Heindorf conjectured Kai ar., 
of which reading there are traces in the Paris MS and in the MSS 
of Stobaeus. Ficino: ‘“dedecore autem tali quodam vel tali.” 

St. 721 B, Sch. 120. 19 d:avonbévra ds x. 7.4. The Arm.= 
cogitantem quia sit veritabiliter humanum genus et natura quadam 
particeps est immortalitatis, which is a bungle. 

*St. 721 D, Sch. 120. 31 réo@ kai Arm. = kal ra. 

St. 721 D, Sch. 121. 5 mérepov aidrois dimdois]. The Arm. adds 
airéy. airay would not be amiss. Just below it retains ro pijxes rd 
optkperaror. 

*St. 722 A, Sch. 121. 14. The Arm. has aipoiuny, with the 
Apographum Marcianum. The Paris Codex has époiuny. Lower 
down in the same speech, |. 29, the Arm. reads pdxnv, with the 
Paris MS. 

*St. 722 C, Sch. 121. 33 e& adray bv viv dtethéypeOa. The Arm.= 
ex iis etiam nunca nobis selectis, which corresponds to ¢é airayv 
dv vuvd) eiddueba (Or Schanz notes: scribendum 
videtur.” Just below, Sch. 122. 1, for rwa yeyovss the Arm. has 
yeyovds, Which must be right. Ficino read rwa and 

“‘quod per ea, de quibus disseruimus, nobis Deo quodam adspi- 
rante factum est.” | 

St. 723 D, Sch. 123. 11 odd€ mepi doparos. The Arm. has oidé 
yap doparos, with the Paris Codex. Ficino seems to have had oidé 
yap wept dop., for he renders: “non enim in cantu neque in omni 
sermone.” 

*St. 723 E, Sch. 123. 25 pera 8€ rovro. The Arm. involves p. dé 
tovto 6). The second hand adds #ay in margin of the Paris Codex. 

*St. 724 A, Sch. 123. 34. The Arm. omits airay before wuyas. 
So also Ficino: “ Post illa vero quae ad animos, quae ad corpora,” 
etc. Just below, in 1. 35, for poojxéy 7’ the Arm. has mpoojxor 3’. 


The above exhausts, for the IVth book of the Laws, the readings 
in respect of which the Greek text of the Armenian translator 
differed from that of the celebrated Paris Codex. Hithert» we 
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have had but two witnesses to the text of the Laws, to wit, (1) the 
Paris Codex, of which all our other MSS are copies, more or less 
remote, and (2) the Latin Version of Ficino, representing an 
independent Greek text which must have perished towards the 
beginning of the XVIth century; and we may rank the ancient 
authors, chiefly Eusebius and Stobaeus, who have handed us 
down citations of the Laws, as a third source of testimony. But 
the variants either implied by Ficino or given in the Florilegists 
were always liable to doubt, so long as they stood alone. There 
was no certainty, for example, that an omission or addition or 
other change in Ficino’s Version was more than a device of 
translation. In Eusebius or Stobaeus similarly they might be 
due to careless citation. It may be claimed for a version like the 
Armenian that in scores of passages it removes this uncertainty, 
which especially attaches to omissions and additions. For 
wherever it supports a various reading found either in Ficino or 
the excerptors, we are at once certain that that variant was actually 
in the Greek text used. In this [Vth book there are many 
passages in which Ficino and the excerptors win such support. 
In every such case a variant, if it really mends the text, is doubly 
confirmed; while, in case it does not mend the text, the mere 
participation in error proves that we have in the Armenian a text 
which has fro tanto had the same history and comes from the 
same hands as that whose errors it shares. When our collation 
of the whole of the Armenian Version is concluded, we shall try 
to exhibit ina summary the new evidence which the Armenian 
and Latin Versions, in conjunction with one another, afford in 
respect of the families of the texts of the Laws used by the 
various excerptors of antiquity, by Stobaeus in particular. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
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IV._SUGGESTIONS ON SOME EPIGRAMS OF THE 
THIRD VOLUME OF DIDOT’S EDITION OF 
THE ANTHOLOGIA PALATINA. 


This work, which appeared in 1890, has elicited a considerable 
amount of criticism. In particular, van Herwerden, in his Studia 
Critica in Epigrammata Graeca (Leiden, 1891), has pointed out 
the insufficiency of the editor, Cougny, and has made many most 
excellent corrections of the text of the Epigrams. A large 
number of these have had the advantage of being previously 
edited by Prof. Kaibel, whose widely known Epigrammata 
Graeca ex lapidibus collecta was published as far back as 1878. 
The suggestions which I offered in Hermes (1879, pp. 258-62) 
after a perusal of Kaibel’s volume, I wish now to supplement, 
after a renewed examination of his views and with the extra light 
supplied by Cougny. 

I 328. 5, 6 C [907 Kaibel]: 

Aépxed pot, pidos, &de vonpova réxrova 
‘Hdaicrov copin cpa 


The original gives co¢ins copa, and Kaibel states that this is 
attested by no less than three copies. Cougny prints codiy, from 
Kaibel; yet it seems possible that cogins céua should mean ‘a 
form embodying the skill.’ For jinodyevov, an almost incon- 
ceivable false quantity, the author of the epigram may have 
written re pnodpevor. 

II 117, on Paris: 


pudpoto lldpts Wuxopat axpordhas. 


Herw. suggests ’EvOdde mip [ris] ‘EAAddos a. possibly 
’EvOad’ ¢ya Tpowv wip. The v. can hardly be without caesura, 


‘though the instances quoted by Herwerden show that this some- 


times happened in late writers. 


170: 
Mixkos Mupowav, mais Mupaivou, Acraxidou 


ypappartxod Opeupa 
Rather perhaps Mupowiov. 
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172. 4 [96 K.]: 


GAAG Huvvay kai pos ovrnt. 


The writer of the inscription may have intended émi xrépicav re 


pot our. 
174. 3-6 [190 K.]: 
yap imo otvyepis 
vovoov, kal Tov 
dvix’ pe yovedar tivew xdpw* 7 dé 


AA®A eis révde. 


In v. 6 Bockh conj. Ada cis révde Expupe ragov], a quite 
uncertain restoration, which Kaibel rejects. No one has objected 
to the rare word cujpor. It looks to me wrong; evvaipoy was 
probably the word written by the composer of the epigram. So 
231. 5 te cvvaipos, 7 cuvaipor. 


224. 2, 3 [627 K.]: 


pn S€opat yeAdons «i Kuvds ote Tados. 


EYAAYCOHN points rather to Ed 
229. 12, 13: 


én’ atpexés 
390° €& 1’ dpato Kdéos. 


Cougny seems rightly to dissever ray from the preceding xai 
pins AKAPNIA, whatever may lurk in these letters, at present 
impossibly supposed to represent AIAKIAAO.’ But 896’ cannot 
begin a verse, and it seems probable that AAOET or AAGES was 

231. 3, 4 [413 K.]: 

ovx edadovynoaro pyrnp 
olxrpa abv yevérn Xpvotov QAEZATOR. 


Kaibel thinks the last word here contains some lost superlative 
like oixrpordra. Herwerden conj. “Aros. It looks to me like 
a real name, a mere mistake for ’Qdecdrw. The father, Odesatus, 
and the mother, Chrysion, would naturally be mentioned together 
as mourning for their child. 


1It is more likely to have been a fem. in -evt, like ‘Exrépeca Rhes. 762, 
Aroujdeca Eccles. 1029, TloAvdebxera 
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236. 7, 8 [547 K.]: 
"Hoe yap, mvevpa ped@v amédve 
dxpordros xeiheot mpooreddoas, 
thy Keivou (env avrédaBev Oavarov. 


Lebas, whose restoration of this epigram is generally satis- 
factory, does not seem to me right in his Avic&ov, at the beginning 
of 8. Cougny prints oy: this too is unlikely. Perhaps the 
word was Wvyx7v. Philippus was on the point of death: his life 
hung on his lips, ready to be dismissed. 

268. 5, 6 [570 K.]: 


"ANN’ ay’ ’Ade~dvdpa Hidaro, dduppods 
ipepty xovpn omévdere pupdpevor. 
_ This must have been 
ay’ ’AdeEdvdpay kei epidare, pnxér’ Sduppors 

D’Orville thought this was the sense required: ‘sed age, licet 
Alexandra amata fuerit, ne amplius lamenta desiderabili puellae 
libate querentes.’ He, however, reads ’Adc£dvdpa pidaro, taking 
gidaro as passive. My emendation does less violence to Greek, 
and might explain the errors of the inscription. There must have 
been a transference of the » from ’Adeédvdpav, which caused «ei to 
be changed to kav. 

If the above view is right, the name added in prose at the end 
of the inscription cannot be the name of the girl. D’Orville 
prints Tidqvn Yyeia; Kaibel prints Tenia ‘Yyeia. 

300 [636 K.]: 

Evpeow evOade yi xaréxet Oavaroto Kaxovoay 
unrépa thy edrexvoy’ evdaipoves mapodirat. 


This epigr. was so restored by Hermann from the Latin letters 
of the original. The second v. might be iév daipar, rapodira; Or, 
less probably, eidaiuwr, mapodira ; cf. 325. I. 

322 [592 K.]: 


*Q8’ yevynua, soois émeixedos 
keipat, ‘Popaiwy oméppa 

KAndpevos Aéxpos Zepovirtos, eis eAOdv 
évvéa Sexddwy kat rpia, ws éeyov. 


As Kaibel observes, Decimus Servilius seems to have been an 
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astrologer, who predicted rightly the exact amount of his own 
life. @deyov is thus 1st person: for as I suggest de’ od». 
333- 2 [2616 K.]: 


kai tov Biov tpupy mapnydpnoor 
eidas KataBns és mapa ANOns 

5 ovyx év Kdtw tov 
pedéwv arorradeions. 


2. 6 rexels, Bockh; rexOeion vel vel rpageioy, Kaibel ; 
texvav of, Herwerden. raxyiora ego. 3. Bioroy 
Bockh, uix probabiliter: fort. réy {avra. 4. és rd AnOns, Bockh ; 
cf. 559. 10. Num od dana? 

rdyiora Seems quite in keeping with the apolaustic tone of the: 
hendecasyllables. In 3 fioryy would be a better word than Biorov ; 
but I think the original may have been rév ¢évra ‘thy living self.’ 
Again, I doubt Béckh’s mép’ és rd Anbns; the corruption is more 
easily explained by od dapa A., a perfectly intelligible combination. 

340. 1, 2 [222 K.]: 


rov dperdy dpetpaca Acovréa Etpudixoo 
Timnoey matpa yupvados ev TEpevets 


Kaibel gives dperd AduWavra, which appears to me an unnecessary 
and not very probable change. The easiest emendation is révé’ 
dpera ’petaca ‘requiting with kindness’ or ‘goodness’ for his good 
service to the city. 

346. 3, 4 [*663 K.]: 


Aiei pynun ce as mapedvra 


eivexev neias €ivexa T ayAains. 


Herwerden has restored this most convincingly iver’ évyeias. 
348. 8 [566a K.]: 


Xdpov ri ce 
Jupe mévOos ametpécror ; 


None of the supplements mentioned by Béckh, nor yet that of 
Kaibel, satisfy. The first of the two verses, I imagine, began 
with an interjection, otuo:, or something similar. If upe is rightly 
reported in the second, xptye might be the word. LZheu inmitis 
Charon, cur tam bona te celauit quod relinqueret patri dolorem 
inmensum ? 
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361. 3, 4 [329 K.], over a dog: 


Aovdida Kai KE Tapdoyxots 
avOparas dddyos xaptfopern. 


So Cougny, after Aeneas Piccolomini; the original gives TIN 
kal mapdoxos. Is not dddyos an error for dddyo ‘a brute’? E. L. 
Hicks conj. dy, i. e. & av. 

386. 1 [299 K.]: 

eis Opéacay, AtoxAy, dotwrare 
Kovgorarns pidrpov & Aidos .. 

As the name Diocles is prefixed to the inscr., Avoxdj seems to 
have supplanted a word, possibly zdpas. The other v. may have 
ended ¢ xémos: I do not understand gudins. 

395-2 [265 K.J: 

ds Kpirg pipverat 

Herwerden reasonably objects to piyvera, offering instead 
Neiweras OF yiyvera. It might be pipes ér’. 

426. 9, 10 [615 K.]: 

Ketder yaia didn pe. i 8? dyviv dvop’; funy 
maot Pidnros ths Avkins 


This is the correction of Wilamowitz. The letters of the 
original, as reported by Kaibel, are ONO/NHAH or ONO/ 
MAMHN. I doubt éus, which seems to have little meaning, and 
offer ri 8’ dyviv drws dvopyyys ; ‘what does it matter how you name 
(what name you give to) a righteous man?’ Then guiArnrds will be 
a mere adj.: ‘I was a man well loved by all, of Lycian Limyra.’ 


453- 13, 14 [646 K.]: 


EITTE . OTE . OYKHN yéyova. 


Such is Kaibel’s report; Orelli gives EITEOIEOYKHN. The 
passage has been dealt with by Hecker in Anth. Graec. I, p. 196, 
and Meineke, Callim., p. 298. The former edits Eig’ ér: ot« dv jw 
rovro maw yéyova; and so Meineke, except that he writes 6, rz, alter- 
ing besides ov d€ rovras into od én’ dcrois OF od y’ dcrois. A 
relative’ seems required to correspond to rodro, but the tradition 
of the letters is not quite certain. Possibly they point to 


1 Orelli, however, conj. eiwé* 67’ ovK TovTo yéyova, [Cougny.] 
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EITETOF@NOUKHN ‘dic, id quod cum essem, nondum eram, 
iterum me hoc factum esse.’ Say ‘that I have returned to that, 
at the time of being which I had as yet no existence.’ 

459. 4 [587 K.]: 


‘Enra pdvovs \uxaBavras dve@ pnvas é{noa 


If we compare 505. I, 2 Elxooweé AvkaBaow eyo SaBiva 
uns rérpaow, évdéxarov mddw fyap, We may believe that pdvous 
AvedBarras is an error for pdvots AvedBact. 

514. 3 [604 K.]: 


Mapxtavis kat éxndevoer ddirat. 


‘éeqdevoey augmenti syllaba male producta,’ Kaibel. Yet re 
might easily fall out when the epigram was engraved: and 
nothing proves careless metre on the part of the epigrammatist. 

520. 3 [608 K.]; 


keivots olomep KtveiTo Mpotwrots. 


Manil. V 479: 


Externis tamen aptus erit nunc uoce poetis, 
Nunc tacito gestu, referetque affectibus ora, 
Et sua dicendo faciet, solusque per omnis 
Ibit personas et turbam reddet in uno. 


531. 1 [*266 K.]: 

Kowvdv das rd téAos aici. 

Add api» after das. 

3, 

cos pd8ov oe BpotopOdpos “Atdns 
rAnta beds abry. 

Cougny corrects rAnra Geds Cans Tapeidé p’ Following in 
his footsteps, I would write Séu»n (vocative)’ drAnra beds do’ 
apeidé p’ ev abrn. was might depend on drdnra, or perhaps on 
‘Unendurable is the loss to my life that the God brought me in 
her dying.’ 

555. 2 [1051 K.]. The word in this inscript. should not be 
altered to @gv, which in no way suits it. 


564. 6 [395 K.]: 
kai xaréOnxev [dywv] of mpdyovot. 


dywy is a possible supplement. 
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566. 4 [373 K.]:' 
Keiuat épav épapevos mredvev. 


The monument gives e..pevos, which Welcker would retain as 
épdpevos. Wilamowitz conj. écodpevos, with gpws for The 
antithesis of the two clauses in this way perhaps becomes more 
pointed ; but the space, as given by Le Bas, leaves room only for 
two letters. Le Bas’ conj., npdyevos, appears to me worth consid- 
eration: it might be a passive participle fluctuating in form 
between a strict perfect jpacpévos and an aorist with passive 
meaning: SO odracpévos, oitdpevos. The meaning, if épay is right 
(E’ is all that remains), must be ‘loved by more.’ 

III 171. 5, 6. These verses I would write thus, as formerly 
conjectured in the Cambridge Journal of Philology for 1877, 
Pp. 259: 

ori’ TovT@ TO mupt mip Erepov. 


‘ This, in itself a great evil, is a sign of others to come: there is 
a second fire as great to complete this fire’: unless it seems 
preferable to punctuate “Eort réaov. 

175. This epigram is to be explained, not of night-watchmen 
patrolling the streets with torches, but of men moving round ina 
mill by moonlight. The moon speaks. 


Els rivas vuxtos ws tis TeAnvns. 
“Appatos tis éAdoropas GAXovs, 

Sivoy deotpepéa mavtda’ 
“HXte, reOpimmots vepeonons povvors. 

emirohpoow re didpors. 

These men of the mill, thus moving round in the moonlight, 
are fancifully represented as driving the moon’s chariot. The sun 
is therefore told that his anger at Phaethon’s usurping his horses 
and chariot has found a parallel in the usurpation of the moon’s 
chariot by the wverds ddoorres. I cannot understand how these 
words can refer to ddac6a; or how the dative reOpimmois cam mean 
‘propter quadrigas tuas’ (Herwerden). The single point of 
language which calls for remark is the use of re, which here 
corresponds closely to Latin gue=guogue in hodiegue, and 
similar cases cited in my Catullus, CII 3. 


1The actual remaining letters of the inscription are given in Revue de 
Philologie, 1845, p. 334, by Le Bas. 
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197- This epigram is clearly in scazons. It may, with no 
great deviation from its recorded form, be thus restored: 


6 yaupiov péytora oridet, 
kai Béoropov Enpdv worepel Seiéas, 
Eépéns 6 Bacwrevs, Aapiov mais xaréoons. 
Gbvppa Seixvurat Opavobeis. 

IV 49 [1029 K.]: 
Oipaviar mdvrov Baothed xaip’, 
ads Te maThp xpvoocrépavos "Ocetpis, 
a’rés Kpovidns, péyas 38ptuos "Aupovr, 
xoipavos dbavdrav TIPOTETIMHTAISE Sépams, 


on Te, paxatpa bed, modvavupos “lots. 


If Cougny has rightly recorded the capitals, they would more 
naturally be an error for mporeriynoaé re than for mporeriunra dé. A 
similar displacement of syllables perhaps exists in ror5. 2 K. 
petodpevor xopns TTYP IAAMAZOMENHS, where I suggested that 
the right reading was nvpapid’ dfouévns (Hermes for 1879, p. 260), 
and in VI 261. 8, where fc dpivev dori ceavrév may be a 
mistake for fiorep in’ nopnoa (Herwerden or y’ imep.). 

92. 5, 6: 

Tata Bporés xai tdwp* ra dm’ eis rade dives. 
patnv 6 Bios cal doa tis movee. 


Rather yéca ris éxmovée. 


VI 8: 


Els fw xrionre Biicheler and Kiessling, 
kcrifee most MSS) céBas apOirov 
Ocivat hudaxais te Ovoiats Te xXopois Te. 


This is from an oracle which Dionysius of Halicarnassus cites : 
(Antiqq. I 68) as given to Dardanus, when he transferred his 
home, with the Palladia and images of the gods, from Samothrace 
to Asia. The historian introduces the oracle with these words: 

Stapavrevdpevoy Sé THs olknoews Ta Te pabeiv Kai Tov iepwv Ths 
révde xpnopdv AaBeiv. In c. 69 he says 
ved re Kal ddurov adrois émi ris dxpas Kai puddrrew émipedeias fs 
édivavro meiorns. Hence it would seem that there is ground for 
defending ¢gvAaxais. But Herwerden justly calls attention to the 
combination o¢Bew as odd, and conj. either odeas aid 
o¢Bew OF kal rederais re o(Bav. After reading his note (Stud. Critic. 
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in Epigr. Graec., p. 84) it occurred to me that the word which 
had been supplanted by qv\axais might be giddas: libations would 
be a natural adjunct of sacrifice and dancing. 

31. 4: 
kai Te Xopav orepdvepa mikpovs oixnropas 

Neither Schubart, in his edition of Pausanias, nor Cougny 
remarks on this extraordinary yopay. I cannot but believe it to 
be a mere error for xai 1’ éxvpdv. The word oreddvapa has the 
same meaning in Sophocles, Antig. 122 or. ripyov. 

81. 16: 

"Ev mupt BddXre Cwoio mornvod 
kat pede hupncas Tonio evOev 
dtpovs Te Kai ovdoxUras 

dni seems to be a corruption of Anaie, from And: 124. 7 Cougny 
Ama 8’ Anoit. The adj. recurs, I think, in 
196. 4 eis xOdv’ emevyopevas Anatov 

92. 3, 4, oracle on Alexander the Great : 

bv Zevs yovais éometper dpwyov 


edvopins Oynroiow ’AdéEardpov Bacidjja. 


Cougny gives dppyraot, surely a strange form: possibly 
or 
94. 1 [Suidas, s. v. Tévos]; 


Aiaxidn mpopvAagat poreiv ’Axepovoror vdap. 
mpopvrago Gaisford, after Toup and Valckenaer: possibly wedv- 


Aago, as in 205. 4 Cougny. 


102. 7-9 [1037 K.]: 
Wuxpov mpopeov ths Mynuoovrns amd Kipyns. 
These vv. strangely recall Propertius’ elegy on the thirst of 
Hercules, IV 12. 8. 
172. 10 [1035 K.]: 
grainy arpexéws AAKAI21.0Mo 
cs pr Onpov bn’ dpyadéy tpvord ye vovow 
Alaxidns dads. 
Béckh conj. dwevdeot vapacw duis, Kaibel én’ 
which he calls ‘certa coniectura.’ Cougny gives dopacw 
oupis. The suggestion of Kaibel is in my opinion right, but not 
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the words, which may more plausibly be restored dwetSeow dpkeow 
éupais. dpxeots = émdpxeots is found in Sophocles. 

188. These vv., which are cited in a prose abridgment, except 
v.1, by Cedrenus, Histor. Compend. I 20, and Suidas, s. v. GodXs, 
I would write conjecturally thus, slightly otherwise than as 
Herwerden, p. 87: 

mpata beds, petéretra Aéyos, kal mvevpa ody avrois. 
mavra kal eds év idvra réruxrat. 
od eis aiava’ ov 8 
Ovnré, 

The rest of v. 4 is hardly recoverable from the words d8n\ov 
di:aviwv Biov Of both Cedrenus and Suidas. 

193. I, spoken of Hecate: 


"HO eipe xdpn moAvpacpartos ovpavdqorros. 

Rather otpeciporos, Catullus’ cultrix montibus. Christod. 
Ecphr. 306 dudyros toraro xovpn, Orph. hymn. 
I 7, to Hecate, ‘Hyeudvny, 

194 (Euseb. Praep. Evang. V 7): 

ovdév év Oeois ror’ 
ov” axpdavrov éde€e coois ‘Exatn Oeopyrats. 

Cougny prints the usually received more dia pdratov, which is 
found in several MSS. I should prefer more deipa padratov. 

200. 1, 2 (Euseb. Praep. Evang. V 15): 

tis Bpords ob memdOnxe xapaxtnpas dracacbat 
Xpvaov Kai xadxod Kal dpyvpov aiyAnertos ; 

Herwerden conj. rdcacOar=xricacba. I think it may be 
xapakrijp domdccacba. 

202. 1 (Philopon. de Creat. Mundi, IV 20): 

Avécba piceas Seopa iva 
The balance of clauses points to déop’ iva coict 7. 
203 (Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. III 7). Gaisford has admirably 
restored this from the Paris MS, as follows: 
pev aBavarn peta copa mpoBaive 
ytyvookes® coins aiév ddarat. 
dvepos evoeBin exeivy 

It is inexcusable in Cougny not to have examined Gaisford’s 

edition (Oxford, 1852). 
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mavrodidaxrot 
év matpa piper. 
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mavrodidaxros Should not be altered to ravrodidaxrov, an epithet not 
specially suited to Persephone. It refers to the careful training 
of the ministering priests in all the details of the cultus. 
29-31: 
Onoavpov 8° érepor xai mapbévas pepdvrar - 
Kocpeiro Gras Kaxoict. 


29. Onoavpdvde? Pro Emper. 30. vupddopara in 
cai ipdopata mutauit Emper: potest esse éwaopata. 31. xoc- 
poiwro Koopoiev gor Xylander. xaxoio 49 
Avots For Kaxoio YEeponendum erat. 

. I make éwddcpara depend on ior@ Oeorayei, and suppose an 
asyndeton after moxiAa. But the passage is very doubtful. Yet 
the pause after the fifth foot, moxida, recurs in 38 Aapmpois cipacr 
peTa GoTts. 

47, 48: 

drap oidate mavtes 
SoiBov Matjova. 


Cougny translates ofSare as an imperative. Surely it is indic.: 
‘you all know’=‘as you all know.’ 
50sqq.: 
al xe yéves da’ évi Aaois 
kal vaérat Thy Grav aiav 
ob ddA@ GAAa Bia Kupaida srpdppoves (?) 
vdoowrrat BactAnidos 
55 vopots “Hpas te oikov. 
8” dv pvOorow epois rade mavra riOnvrat 
oepvotarny Bacittcuay ev Ovsiaor. 


Though the exact allusion in 51-3 is uncertain, it seems dan- 
gerous to alter the words ri alay to rav bray 
elev, as C. Miiller suggested, Fragm. Hist. Graec. III, p. 620; for 
the construction of the words given in the MS tradition is at least 
coherent, xai vaérat Srav vaoowvra tiv alay, whereas, if 
Miiller’s conj. be received, it is difficult to see why elev should be 


_ substituted for 3a, and not easy to elicit any quite satisfactory 


meaning from the verses following. Cougny seems to me to be 
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right here in his retention of the MS reading. But in the next 
vv. emendation is easier and comparatively sure. I would write 
olot "Ev vdpors “Hpas rt kar’ And if is 
right, it is probable that v. 52 ended with oro. 

In 55 Emper altered riénvra to widna, which is printed by Otto 
Keller in his edition of the Paradoxographi (1877, Teubner). 
This cannot be considered certain: r:éjrac might mean ‘is insti- 
tuted,’ and is very much nearer riénvra. But ceyvordrny must 
contain something which connects with the v. preceding and 
gives a construction to éwéA6ys: this is, I believe, Seuvd re ry». The 
whole passage, then, I would write thus: 

ipveiv ai xe yéver da’ evi davis, 
kal vaérat, thy alav, 
ov Bia Kupaida, mpddppoves obra 

év vdpots “Hpas Edavdy tt kar’ oikov. 
8, dv piOorow épois rade 
te THY Baciltooay ey Ovaiaor. 


The words ov ddA@ adda Bia Kupaida seem to imply that the 
territory had been violently seized by the Cumaeans, and that 
they had subsequently been dispossessed by the islanders (odrot). 

62 sqq.: 

dpvav te xOovios rade 
dy Exors peyadnrny ovK 
fecroddrav kai Tadd’ bo’ cage 

65 év merddotow Kadimrpas 
ipeprés oe Badev moAvKaprov 
AaBotaa Avow Kaxod. 


In 63 peyadyrny can hardly be peyddny Gedy: it should contain 
ddotr- OF ddetr- (ddereiv): possibly the dative plur. peyadoiriow ‘great 
sinners,’ viz. females, who had violated the laws of chastity or 
marriage, and to whom Hera would be hostile (dvavrn), and 
therefore requiring propitiation (ovxér’). The following v. may 
easily be restored: geora 8’ Grav Edav’ fot wai GAN’ a’ 
(cagnra, Alexander). 65, 66 are more doubtful, possibly imo 
kepxidos dud) Kxadimrpats ‘Iueproiot Badeiv xrh. In this way the diff- 
culty of \aBoica is avoided: it could hardly be AaBdvra. Badeir is 


the infinitive used for the imperative. : 
RoBInson ELLIS. 
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NOTE. 


SoME IN HaRPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. 


The following collection of errors in our standard Latin lexicon 
owes its origin to similar notes published by Prof. Humphreys 
in this Journal (VIII, p. 344). None of the errors mentioned 
below have been sought for; they have all been stumbled on, 
and some of them have been first noticed by keen-eyed pupils. 
It might be well if other teachers of the Classics would make 
public their lists of marginal corrections, for the sake of a future 
edition. 

1.—Misprints. 


1) Wrong quantities: *caveo is marked 3d conjugation instead 
of 2d; the past participle of confido is given as confisus instead 
of confisus; forte for forte; guandocumgué for guandocumgue ; 
guandoqgué for guandoqgue ; temporé for tempore. 

2) Wrong references: Under animadverto, the last example is 
quoted Cic. Or. 3. 12, instead of de Or. 3. 12. 44; under carrus, 
reference is made to Caesar, B. G. 3. 51, though there are only 
29 chapters in Book III; as the passage is not quoted, the true 
reference cannot be given; under /lexus, I, the expression flexus 
metae is quoted from Pers. 3.63 instead of 3.68; under 1. indentus, 
A, arcus intentus is quoted from Cic. Sen. 10. 37 instead of 11. 37; 
under ivvitamentum the expression ivrifamentum Veneris langue- 
scentis is quoted from Juv. 11. 16 instead of 11. 167; under jam, 
I D, the quotation accredited to Caes. B. G. 2. 21 should be 
2. 20. 

3) Miscellaneous misprints: e/aborare (s. v. I 8) is said to take 
an acc. and inf. as object in Quint. 3. 8. 58. The word accusative 
should be omitted from this statement; in the passage quoted, 
however, the preferred reading is now /aborarunt, not elaborarunt. 
In the list of Abbreviations (p. ix) Lampridius is said to have 
died 300 B.C., instead of A.D. rescisco is marked neuter instead 
ofactive. Under sfes, I A, 8, a passage is quoted from Cic. Off. 
2. 15. 53 reading wt... putaris instead of putares. 
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I].—Other Errors. 


1) Apotheca is not the source from which French doutique, 
German Bude, English booth are derived. 

2) constituo is cited as governing an acc. and inf. in Cic. ad Att. 
7.7.4 This isa mistake; the passage gives an example of the 
simple infinitive after constituo. 

3) Davus as a slave’s name is said to be frequent in Plautus 
and Terence. It is mentioned only once in Plautus, and that 
incidentally, viz. Amph. 361. 

4) ductant occurs in Plautus, Mil. Glor. 93, with the meaning 
make Sun of, which is rightly given to it under /adza; under ducto 
the meaning is wrongly given as charm, allure. 

5) Under exfello the phrase a patria expellere is cited from 
Cic. Sest. 13. 30, where the proper reading is ex patria. 

6) In Livy 28. 35. 8 frater means brother-in-law, i.e. a sister’s 
husband, but it is not correct to say that it is there used for /eviz 
(see under frater, II C, 2), inasmuch as /evir only means a 
husband’s brother. 


7) Juvenal’s famous manum ferulae subducere (1. 15) is, 


explained (under manus, I) not as meaning to flinch from, but 
to be too old for the rod. 

8) meta does not mean goad in either of the two examples cited, 
viz. Hor. A. P. 412 and Verg. Aen. 5. 159. Nor does it have 
that meaning in the example quoted by Wilkins, in his note on 
the Horatian passage, from Varro, L. L. 8. 16. 31. 

9) pruetextus is illustrated by a reference to Tac. Hist. 1. 76; 
but the reading there is praetexto, so that this reference should be 
under praetextum. 

10) In defining guadra a special heading is set aside for the 
meaning dining-table,a meaning that the word nowhere has, at 
least certainly not in the two examples cited for it. Round loaves 
of bread were marked off into guadrae by depressions starting 
from the centre of the upper surface and carried in straight lines 
to the edge of the loaf. In Vergil, Aen. 7. 115, the term is 
applied to such cakes used as plates to lay the rest of the food 
on. Juvenal’s (5. 2) aliena vivere quadra is to live off another's 
loaf, rather than fad/e. 

11) Under guamquam, y, is cited an example from Cic. Fam. 
2. 7. 3, where the approved reading now is quamque. 

12) rhetor in Hor. Sat. 1. 10. 12 has the meaning of orator; 
hence remove the star before this definition. 
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13) Under ¢ego the adverb derived from the past participle 
should be given as /ecte, not ¢ecto. 

14) forset seems well enough established in Hor. Od. 1. 28. 31, 
and ¢ransmineret in Plaut. Mil. Glor. 30 to find a place in the 
- Lexicon. 

15) A number of other errors have been corrected by Wilkins 
in his notes on the Epistles of Horace. See note on curare, Ep. 
2, 2. 151; furnus, Ep. 1. 11. 13; mango, Ep. 2. 2. 13; miluus, 
Ep. 1. 16. 50; platea, Ep. 2. 2.71. Also for sbtlare see note of 


Palmer on Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 66. 
J. H. KrRKLAND. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. By THEoDorE W. Hunt, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., Professor of English in the College of New Jersey. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1892. 384 pp. 


There is an ambiguity in the title of Professor Hunt’s work. We mast 
examine the table of contents in order to ascertain what is meant by “Old 
English Literature.” We there find that the work is divided into two parts: 
I, from Caedmon to Chaucer (650-1350 A. D.); and II, from Chaucer to 
Ascham (1350-1550 A. D.), The literature of these two periods—not all, but 
much of it—is described, twelve chapters being devoted to each period, and 
it is criticised from an ethical point of view. In accordance with modern 
terminology, a title more exactly descriptive of the work would be “Old and 
Middle English Literature, viewed from an ethical standpoint.” As to the 
general method, suffice it to say that, after a brief description of the particular 
work in hand, its moral and ‘religious tone is pointed out and illustrated. As 
most of the works treated are distinctively religious, this results in giving 


examples of their contents and in commenting upon them, But Professor — 


Hunt takes up also some secular works, as the ‘ Beowulf’ and Layamon’s 
‘Brut’ in the first period, and the works of Chaucer, Gower, Caxton and 
Ascham in the second period, and points out the moral tendency of these 
works even when not treating a specifically moral or religious subject. His 
thesis is well and sufficiently substantiated, that “‘Old English Literature” is 
marked by an ethical tone which makes it wholesome reading. At the same 
time it must be added that the book is not exhaustive, and works have been 
omitted that are companion-pieces to Chaucer’s Miller’s and Reeve’s Tales, 
the moral teaching of which it would be hard to defend. However, it cannot 
be denied that by far the greater part of Old and Middle English literature 
that has come down to us is permeated by a moral and religious tone that 
testifies to the healthy moral nature of our English ancestors. 

There is here and there throughout the work a lack of accuracy, especially 
in the quotations, that calls for correction. Misprints are quite numerous, but 
there are more serious faults, some of which will be pointed out. Among 
minor inaccuracies, on the first page we meet with the statement that “the 
three centuries from Spenser to Tennyson are more than trebled by the ten 
centuries from Caedmon to Spenser.” It happens to be just mine centuries 
from the death of Caedmon to The Shepherd’s Calendar. On p. 46, in the 
lines from Caedmon, we find ‘guardians’ for ‘guardian’; on p. 47 Professor 
Hunt remarks: “Such coincidences may be fully accepted, and yet not be 
regarded as proving identity or even imitation of plan and process.” While 
it is impossible to rove Milton’s indebtedness to Caedmon, probability seems 
to me to favor it, for Milton might easily have learnt the contents of the 
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so-called poems of Caedmon from his friend Junius, who published the first 
edition of these poems in 1655, and who may have communicated to Milton 
their contents. I should prefer ‘should’ for ‘would’ in lines 12, 13, 14, p. 50; 
gastlice, p. 58, lacks marks of quantity ; p. 72, line g, ‘aught’ should be ‘aright’; 
p. 74, line 2, I should read ‘Anglian’ for ‘Anglo-Danish,’ as the ‘ Beowulf’ 
doubtless existed in its present form before the Danes settled in England. 
Ettmiiller calls the paraphrast, or interpolator, a ‘‘ West-Saxon monk,” and 
Professor Earle has fixed upon “ Hygeberht, the man chosen by Offa to be 
Archbishop of Lichfield,” a Mercian then, as the identical man; p. 100, line 3, 
the quantity of Scop is now considered short; p. 110, line 6 from bottom, 599 
should be 597; p. 113 we find ‘Odericus Vitalus’ for ‘Ordericus Vitalis’; p. 
20 ‘Arely,’ p. 113 ‘Ernley,’ p. 120 ‘Ernely or Arely,’ and p. 123 ‘ Areley’; 
consistency would require the one or the other form for each word; p. 121, 
*Goeffrey’ (47s); p. 138, in the second quotation from the Ormulum, aere is 
translated ‘reverence’; it should be ‘ear,’ for it represents A. S. dare, not dr; 
p- 139, gg is not a good representative of Early English 33, yy would be better; 
p. 142, lines 7 and 8, ‘fourteenth’ and ‘thirteenth’ should be ‘fifteenth’ and 
‘fourteenth’; so p. 144, line 3, ‘thirteenth’ should be ‘fourteenth’; pp. 147-8, 
‘Latinic’ does not seem to be an authorized word; p. 157, line 7 from bottom, 
‘The Ayenbite of Inwyt’ is called a ‘poem’; p. 170, line 11 from bottom, we 
find ‘ rythmical,’ and in the stanzas from the ‘ Proverbs of Hendyng’ (pp. 170-1) 
are several misprints (compare the text in Morris and Skeat, Part II) ; in the 
selection (pp. 176-7) it would be better to give the exact text and translate 
obsolete words, and to insert marks of omission between the stanzas; in stanza 
' 2, line 5, ‘had’ should be ‘hath’; in stanza 5, line 3, ‘when it would up swell’ 
is not exact for ‘Per hit vp swal,’ and ‘overall’ should be translated. Some 
of these may seem small matters, but it is well to be accurate even in small 
matters. 

In the first chapter of Part II Professor Hunt brings out well “the ethical 
spirit of Chaucer’s writings,” but I cannot approve the liberties taken with the 
text. Surely the general reader has a right to the best attainable text, even 
in a short quotation, and he should not be put off with a paraphrase, or trans- 
lation, that utterly destroys Chaucer’s exquisite rhythm. Here, too, marks of 
omission should show when lines are left out, and the reader should not be 
led to infer that he has the passage as Chaucer wrote it. It would take too 
long to point out. the numerous instances of this injustice to Chaucer; in the 
extracts from ‘The Former Age,’ ‘Truth’ and the ‘ Parliament of Birds’ (pp. 
189-90), the lines are run together in such a way as to destroy all semblance 
of poetry. Also, when Chaucer’s spelling is used, as in ‘The Clerkes Tale, 
etc., the apostrophe should not be written, as there is nothing omitted, and it 
was not used to denote the possessive case in Chaucer’s day. It is time people 
were learning to read Chaucer’s writings as he wrote them, and all attempts 
at modernizing the language are misdirected; it is no wonder that some 
people think Chaucer unrhythmical when they have to put up with para- 
phrases of his genuine text. In the selection on p. 193, |. 19, ‘foul’ does not 
mean ‘idle,’ even though spoken of a priest, and in the line following ‘lewéd’ 
is the opposite of ‘learned.’ 

In the chapter on ‘Sir John Mandeville,’ Professor Hunt does not state the 
doubts that have been cast upon his reliability, and the later date that has 
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been assigned to the English version of his so-called ‘Travels.’ Maetzner 
long since showed that the same man who made the French version could not 
have made the English version, and the language itself is later than that of 
Chaucer; it shows plainly that this version could not have been made in 1356. 
The standard authority for the modern view of Sir John Mandeville is the 
article of Mr. Nicholson and Col. Yule in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
XV, issued ten years ago (1883). They say that “there is only a small 
residuum of the book to which genuine character, as containing the experi- 
ences of the author, can possibly be attributed”; and, after comparing a 
certain passage with its analogue: “Such a passage...leaves no room for 
the rehabilitation of Mandeville’s character as regards conscious mendacity.”’ 
Moreover, in confirmation of what Maetzner had already pointed out, they say, 
“That none of the forms of the English version can conceivably be from the 
same hand which wrote the original work is made patent to any critical reader 
by their glaring errors of translation, but the form now current asserts in the 
preface that it was made by Mandeville himself, and this assertion has been 
taken on trust by almost all modern historians of English literature.” This 
being the case, the necessity is all the greater for correcting that assertion at 
every available opportunity. 

But we have most fault to find with the way in which Professor Hunt has 
treated Langlande’s great work, ‘The Vision of Piers Plowman.’ He says, 


“as it lies before us, it consists of a Prologue and seven separate sections, x 
each under the name of a Passus.” In other words, the little Clarendon Press os 
edition of selections from the B-text has been taken asthe poem. A mere = 
examination of the Early English Text Society’s edition, by Professor Skeat, - 
or of the Clarendon Press edition in two volumes, large 8vo (1886), would have e 
shown that the A-text consists of a Prologue and twelve Passus, the B-text of aa 
a Prologue and twenty Passus, and the C-text, the final form of the poem, of 


twenty-three Passus. This is one of those oversights, of which there are 
several in the book, that are misleading to the general reader. The quotations 
from this poem on pp. 254-5 also lack marks of omission, so that the inference 
is that the lines are consecutive, when in reality there are omissions, The 
exact B-text, on p. 255, lines 3, 4, is: 


“For Iames the gentil* iugged in his bokes, 
That faith with-oute the faite’ is rizte no thinge worthi, 
And as ded as a dore-tre* but 3if the dedes folwe.” 


The A-text has here: 


“For Iames the gentel* bond hit in his book, 
That fey withouten fait’ is febelore then nou3t, 
And ded as a doré-nayl* but the deede folewe” ; 


and the C-text reads: 


“For Iamys the gentel* iuggeth in hus bokes, 
That feith with-oute fet’ ys febelere than nouht, 
And ded as a dore-nayle’ bote yf the dede folwe.” 
(C. P. 8vo ed., vol. I, pp. 36-7.) 
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This passage is a good example of the changes often made by Langlande in 
the same passage in his several revisions, even when he made no additions. 
It is interesting to note that after using ‘dore-tre,’ he returned to ‘dore-nayle,’ 
in which form the proverb, even older than Langlande’s work, has remained 
to the present day.! 

In the passages from Gower, ‘that for’ should be ‘for that’ (p. 270); after 
line 3 (p. 271) two lines are omitted without any indication of the omission ; 
in line 4 ‘to’ should be erased ; in line 6 ‘love’ should be ‘lore’; and in line 
8 ‘what’ should be ‘that.’ These too may seem small matters, but they show 
a lack of care in proof-reading and are worrying to one who wants the text as 
it stands in the printed editions. Pauli’s text of Gower is in great need of 
revision, but until some editor arises to take it in hand, we shall have to use 
it as it stands. On p. 280, line 1, we find ‘ Peacock’ for ‘ Pecock,’ and on p. 
299, ‘Tyndale and Latimer were boys in their teens as Caxton came to the 
year of his death.’ Caxton died about 1492 (some say 1491), when Tyndale 
was eight years, and Latimer one year of age. The selection from Latimer is 
printed continuously, although there are several omissions of passages. Also, 
Latimer writes ‘plough’ and ‘ ploughman,’ not ‘plow’ and ‘plowman.’ John 
Randolph, writing in 1806, corrects his nephew for spelling ‘ plowing’ (Letters, 
pp. 10 and.17). As regards the statement on p. 318, it may be noted that 
Tyndale began to print at Cologne, but was discovered and forced to fly to 
Worms, where he finished his first edition. On p. 319 we find ‘ Vilvond’ for 
*Vilvoorde,’ on p. 323 ‘Membert’ for ‘Mombert,’ and on p. 339 ‘ Tully's 
Officers’ for ‘Offices.’ Note also ‘Roger's’ (p. 349), ‘Brookes’ (p. 365), 
‘ precedure’ (p. 367), sev for seo (p. 376), and a few other misprints in the 
‘Reference List.’ It is not possible to avoid misprints,and some must be 
condoned in every book, but this book has an unusually large number of 
them; they are noted for future correction. 

Professor Hunt writes in an easy and interesting style, and no fault is to be 
found with his criticisms as such. The faults noted can easily be corrected 
in a future edition, and, in the opinion of the writer, the book will thereby be 
made more serviceable. Literary criticism should be based on philological 
accuracy, and oversights should be duly corrected. Professor Hunt has made 
plain to the general reader the pervading ethical teaching in Old and Middle 
English literature, and I trust his book may reach a wide circle of readers and 

. may awaken a desire for more extended acquaintance with that literature. 

JAmEs M. GARNETT. 


The English Language and English Grammar, an historical study of the 
sources, development and analogies of the language and of the principles 
governing its usages, illustrated by copious examples from writers of all 
periods. By SAMUEL RaAmsEy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, 1892. iv-++571 pp. 


This is a comprehensive title, and had the book fulfilled its promise with 
like thoroughness throughout, it would have been a valuable work. As it is, 
the work seems to the writer a prominent illustration of the impossibility of 


1Cf. Amer, Jour. of Philology, VIII 347 ff. (No. 31, Oct. 1887), for review of Langlande’s work. 
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writing about the English language without a competent knowledge of its 
older periods. It is when treating these periods that the defects of the book 
are most plainly seen. The author writes in an easy, pointed and interesting 
style, and his remarks upon present usage are judicious, and can generally be 
concurred in, but he is not a good guide for the older language. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first, of over 200 pages, treating the 
English Language, and the second, of over 300 pages, treating English 
Grammar. The subjects of the several chapters of the first part are, the 
instability of language, the sources of English, the province of grammar, word- 
making, the alphabet, Grimm’s Law, and pronunciation and spelling. The 
second part treats the several parts of speech, and syntax, closing with some 
suggestions to young writers, which it would be well for young writers to 
follow. The weakness of the work is seen in the very first chapter, in the 
misprints of the specimens of Old English, especially of Caedmon’s Hymn 
(p. 8), in which there are no less than eight palpable errors, besides the 
omission of one and a half lines at the end, which are necessary to the sense, 
and the hymn itself is mistranslated, or astelidae being rendered “from the 
beginning”; no regard is paid to its punctuation. 

The chapter on the sources of English is very inadequate. The author has 
no conception of Old English phonology, or of dialectic variations. All that 
he has to say of ea and ¢o is that they were “especial favorites, in which the 
sounds are supposed to have been kept separate” (p. 13); he has no notion of 
the circumstances under which they occur. So in a list of words given to 
show that these words “from the Lindisfarne Gospels, A. D. 950, are nearer 
modern English than the Saxon of the same period,” we find “Saxon axode, 
Anglian ascade,” with no mention of the West Saxon ascode, weakened to 
Southern English askede; similarly “Saxon fixas, Anglian fisces,” overlooking 
the common fiscas!; ex uno disce omnes. Again, p. 20, it is scarcely correct to 
say that “A monk named Ormin composed a long poem on the Jewish and 
Christian religions,” when he was merely writing a poetical paraphrase of the 
readings in the Church service, with homiletic explanations and additions. 

On p. 23 we find the wonderful statement that “ The earliest English poetry 
depended neither on rhyme, accent, nor measure, but on alliteration.” One 
who could make such a statement must either have no ear for accent or be 
ignorant of the earliest English poetry. Our author still puts the English 
version of Sir John Mandeville’s ‘ Travels’ as 1356 (p- 39), not having examined 
the Encyclopedia Britannica volume of 1882, where this date is duly corrected. 
This chapter is, however, more noticeable for its omissions than its inclusions. 
We have no original and thorough study of the Anglo-Saxon (Old English) 
basis of the language, and its successive modifications by Scandinavian, 
Norman-French, Latin and Greek elements. The author has made use of 
Professor Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, and takes some statistics of the 
distribution of words from it, but the ‘ dictionary’ method is a very erroneous 
one for ascertaining the proportion of words of different origin in actual use. 
On-p. 36 Mr. Ramsey gives the estimates of Hickes, Sharon Turner, Trench 
and Thommerel, but omits the later and better one of Hon. George P. Marsh, 


1 Presumably these words are taken from Matt. 14, 17, but here the Rushworth MS has fiscas. 
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although his name is mentioned on p.27. It may be remarked in passing that 
it is not now usual to refer to the late Archbishop of Dublin as Dean Trench. 
After some remarks on the province of grammar, which the author rightly 
regards as “a purely descriptive science,” the duty of the grammarian being 
“to state and classify the facts as he finds them,” we have a long chapter on 
Word-Making. Here, along with lists of prefixes and suffixes found in English 
words, we have illustrations from Turkish, after Max Miller, and paradigms 
from Semitic languages, Hebrew and Arabic, that seem out of place and might 
well have been omitted.. On p. 57 the so-called “successive amputations” of 
the Old English daeghwamilican are purely imaginary, and it would be difficult 
to substantiate such forms as are there given: the author mixes a supposed 
M. E. dae- with an O. E, -//c, and regards it as but a shortened form of the 
former word: Stratmann would have helped him out here. The Shaksperian 
godigoden (R. and J. iii, 5 [not 2, as given], 173) is cited as an illustration of 
the running together of a phrase into a word, but the fuller godgigoden (i, 2, 58), 
in which the g is retained, is omitted; the former may be a misprint, as the 
First Folio is notoriously full of misprints. It would be well to drop Max 
Miller’s comprehensive term ‘Turanian’ (p. 81), and not to classify Basque 
with the Finno-Tataric languages merely because it is agglutinative. (Cf. 
Hovelacque, Science of Language, pp. 144-6 and 109 ff.) On p. 87, ad jin., 
we find sothe as a preterite of seethe, and p. 89, ad fin., the Scotch gaed given as 
the preterite of go, i. e. M. E. yode, A. S. éode, with which it has no connection. 
On p. 92 we find ‘ Country-dance, for contra-dance,’ after Webster, i. e. through 
French contredanse. The reverse would be more nearly correct, and Professor 
Skeat states that “‘country-dance is not the same as contredanse.” This is an 
instance of mistaken etymology. 

The chapter on The Alphabet gives some useful information as to the origin 
of the characters, tracing them back to the early Greek, old Hebrew, and 
Egyptian, though at somewhat disproportionate length. The author thinks 
(p. 122) that ¢horn (Pp) and crossed d@ (8) represented respectively the surd and 
the sonant sounds of ¢#, an erroneous notion, as these characters were used 
indifferently for both sounds. The short chapter on Grimm’s Law is very 
unsatisfactory, and we hear nothing of Verner’s Law. Pronunciation and 
Spelling are treated at considerable length and more satisfactorily. The 
author has evidently devoted much study to these subjects, and has given us 
a full treatment of them from a popular and practical point of view. He has 
made no attempt at a scientific classification of sounds, nor has he adopted the 
usual key to pronunciation, as in the New English Dictionary, for example, 
but a system of his own, which is easily understood, and, in general, consis- 
tently carried out; (az), for instance, is used to represent the name-sound of 
a,as in fain, fane, and (i) the diphthongal sound of z in fine. Zi (p. 156) 
represented this latter sound “for more than three hundred years,” says the 
author; it then passed into (ae’ ee), and “toward the close of the seventeenth 
century” into the sound (az). “The eighteenth century made the digraph 
what it is now prevailingly (¢e),” as in deceive. It is hard to say what pronun- 
ciation Mr. Ramsey gives to Aeifer, but it seems to be the long ¢ (ee), as above, 
and not the short ¢ (4éf-er), which is now more common. It deserves to be 
noted that he rightly recognizes the pronunciation of chair as cheer, oblige as 
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obleej, as correct in the last century and continued by old persons into the 
present century. So also of o¢ as (iz), piint for point, 7iim for join, which may 
be substantiated from Pope’s poetry. The writer has often heard these pro- 
nunciations from older, well-educated persons. Mr, Ramsey rightly says: 
“they are merely old-fashioned” (p. 166). He frequently gives provincial 
and colloquial pronunciations, as ‘Virginian kyard, gyarden,’! cited (p. 152) 
as an instance of palatalization, which was formerly so prevalent in Old 
English. He has omitted, however, the colloquial yé for ewe; I have never 
heard a country farmer, even an educated man, use any other pronunciation, 
although the dictionaries are unanimous for yw. I do not think the author 
rightly discriminates the z-sounds in fire and jine (p.161). The diphthongal z 
is, to my ear, the same in both, i. e. as in the pronoun / and the noun eye, but 
the former is followed by the a-sound, i. e. « in dut, due to the following 7, 
which so often makes a dissyllable in Shakspere. But comment on sounds is 
infinite, and space is finite, so there must be an end to these remarks. On 
proper names (pp. 202-5) I may simply say that in this latitude Ze-fee’-vur is 
heard for Lefevre, as well as the French pronunciation, Mooltree for Moultrie, 
/ being retained, and 7ol-2-ver, not Tul-i-ver, is the pronunciation of Taliaferro. 
The chapter closes with some judicious remarks on phonetic spelling, which 
is, however, as far off as ever, except for scientific purposes. 

There is no space to comment in detail upon the second part. It may be 
remarked, in general, that where the author steers clear of the older language, 
there is little fault to find, but here, as in the first part, he is all at sea. Some 
of these errors will be briefly noted: on p. 239 occurs the statement: “In 
Anglo-Saxon child and children were alike ci/d.” It should be unnecessary to 
state that the plural of cé/d was cildru, although cz/d is used as a plural in the 
passage cited (Matt. ii. 16). From cé/dru came M. E. childre and childer, the 
latter still heard in the North of England, and to these forms # was added in 
Southern English, making the double plurals chiddren and childern, of which 
the former survived. On p. 242, are not the plurals of gds, 108. 
The phenomena of mutation (Umlaut) do not seem to be understood by the 
author, and certainly child, children (p. 244) is not an example of it. It is 
certainly wrong to include “man with horseman, etc.,as forming plurals in 
-men (cf, Piers Plowman, A. 3, 146 et al.). We have been saying /emans since 
the fourteenth century, though Stratmann gives 4fmen from Robert of 
Gloucester, circa 1297. On p. 294 the paradigm of the weak (definite) 
declension of the A. S. géd is given, although the author says: “The Saxon 
declension took another pattern slightly fuller when the definite article 
preceded the adjective” (!), a singular instance of misconception. The strong 
(indefinite) declension had been given for d/ind under Word-Making (p. 88), 
where it was not needed, but it would have been in place here. On p. 310 
we find wet for we two, and on p. 315 the first example, from ‘The Soul’s 
Ward,’ is mistranslated. But I must pass over much noted for comment. On 
p. 352 the author shows an entire misconception of the reason for Grimm’s 
use of the terms strong and weak to denote the Teutonic conjugations, but I 
have no room for quotation. As to the basis of the classification of the strong 
verbs he has not the most remote idea, nor of the change of vowel in the 


1 This is given as an alternative pronunciation by Cooley (1863). 
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preterite singular and plural. I know of no one since Chaucer who holds 
“that we ought to say Ae sang and they sung.” In his list of strong verbs such 
weak verbs as bleed, lead, read, etc., are included simply because the modern 
preterite shortens the vowel, and even f/ead, of Norman-French origin, is 
inserted and furnished in due form with a preterite and participle f/ed (!), thus 
elevating this illiterate form to the society of the literate. But I must bring 
this review to a close, and cannot notice the succeeding chapters. Suffice it 
to say that there are many more errors when dealing with Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon forms. Bosworth has supplied the quotations from the Gospels, but he 
is often quoted incorrectly. Gothic forms beginning with Aw are repeatedly 
written wh, and there are other errors in Gothic words. In one short line 
from John xiii. 14 (p. 379) there are three errors in the Anglo-Saxon: the 
A. S. sceolon is written sceolen, cower is omitted, and ddves is written others. I 
am inclined to sympathize with Mr. Ramsey’s hostility to the puristic rules 
about the use of sha// and will, which are the inventions of modern English 
grammarians, It may be remembered that Mr. Marsh declared against them 
and predicted their speedy disappearance from the language: they certainly 
have no historical support, as every reader of the Bible can learn for himself. 
I must, in closing, call attention to the remarkable paradigm of fand, preterite 
of findan, on p. 445,and the remarks followimg on p. 446,and to the form 
secge for the imperative on p. 458. There are several errors in the quotations 
on p. 491, as a comparison with Morris and Skeat’s Specimens, Part I, which 
has furnished them, will show. In the very first one 4efe is written for /u/fe, 
and the word musestoch (mouse-trap) is left off, which materially affects the 
sense, causing the author to turn a genitive into an impossible plural. Mr. 
Ramsey has copiously illustrated his remarks with examples, the only correct 
method, but he should quote accurately, verbatim et literatim; otherwise, he 
runs the risk of gross errors. Again, on p. 498, a lack of knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon has led him to turn a plural into a singular in Gen. xxxii. 11. The 
quotations from Chaucer also need looking after on pp. 496 and 531, for the 
rhythm is sadly mutilated. On p. 522 the author rightly condemns the placing 
of an adverb between # and the infinitive, but I fear it is hopeless to fight 
against this blunder, which is gradually becoming more and more common 
where least expected. He also condemns the solecism of all others (p. 547), 
which, however, was more common in the Elizabethan period than now. 

If the historical part of the book could be rewritten, it would be improved : 
as it stands, it is a blind leader of the blind. 
James M. GARNETT. 


Ueber den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griech- 
ischen. Von Dr. PETER SCHMITT. Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache. Herausg. von M. Schanz. Band III, Heft 2. 
Wiirzburg, A. Stuber’s Verlagshandlung, 1889. 


The practical interest in Schmitt’s book, Ueber den Ursprung des Substantiv- 
satzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, which appeared in 1889, was very 
much lessened by the fact that soon after its publication the main results were 
assimilated by Professor Goodwin in his new Moods and Tenses, which came 
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out the following year. After the appearance of any considerable text-book 
there is always a tendency to call a halt, and to the ordinary student Professor 
Goodwin’s repertory may well seem full enough to meet all reasonable 
demands. But for that matter the old edition seemed a satisfying portion to 
the run of syntacticians. Mr. Monro, for instance, in his review of the new 
Moods and Tenses (C. R. 1890, p. 261), said that ‘with all the additions and 
amplifications which it has undergone, there has been nothing of importance 
to correct or withdraw.’ Assuredly Mr. Monro has claimed for Professor 
Goodwin much more than Professor Goodwin himself would claim. There 
has been correction enough and withdrawal enough to make the new Moods 
and Tenses a radically different book from the original work, and it would be 
a pity that correction and withdrawal should cease simply because so high a 
standard of excellence has been attained. In looking over Schmitt’s book 
again to see what or how much Professor Goodwin has not used, I have made 
a few notes, which I will produce here instead of the detailed review which I 
had planned when the book first fell under my eye. 

The introductory chapter deals with the different ways of fusing two 
independent sentences, or rather Adyo:, into one. The second sentence is 
taken up into the first as an integral part of it, or is added to the first by 
means of a joint. The former construction is that of the accusative and 
infinitive or the participle, although it is not fair to call that a fusion which is 
really one to begin with, and which cannot be disintegrated without an entire 
change of conception. The latter construction is that of a relative sentence 
or equivalent. According to Schmitt the construction of the accusative and 
inf. is derived from the locative element of the infinitive. divayar AaBeiv is 
‘ich habe Kraft im Nehmen.’ This is the same view that Deecke, in his 
recently published grammar, takes for Latin. To Deecke audeo dicere is ‘ich 
bin verwegen im Behaupten,’ whereas Monro prefers the dative for Greek, and 
#6éAw déuevac is ‘I am willing for giving.’ To be sure, the locative is alsoa 
whither case (cf. yaua: = yauate), and so we come back to the dative of the 


purpose, and then again the dative of the purpose brings us to the old-— 


fashioned terminal accusative, which is the accusative of the inner object. 
BobAoua: iévac ‘ich will gehen,’ ‘I will go,’ are all suspiciously alike in their 
conception. All deorganized parts of speech are neuter accusatives, and the 
infinitive iz vacuo, so to speak, is an accusative ofsthe inner object. Out of 
the infinitive “ayeofa: we may conjure up an original dative ‘To arms,’ This 
is what it may have been to the prehistoric Greek, and this is certainly an 
easy way to get at the imperative infinitive (A. J. P, XIV 124). But what of 
the historical Greek? Even with our sign ‘to’ we cannot keep our so-called 
inf, to its dative work, and to the historical Greek the imperative inf. was 
nothing more than, for instance, s’adresser is to the Frenchman of to-day. If 
the infinitive is to live as a verb it must die asa noun. Jdovva:, whether dative 
by rights or locative, or both, resigns its privileges as a noun, and only gets 
them back by the article. 1@ dovvaz is a dative not as T@ dévrz is a dative, but 
as TG AduBda is a dative. The original dative sense of dovva: has withdrawn 
itself from the consciousness, no matter what dative habits it may have kept 
up in certain syntactical combinations. But what of the acc. and inf.? The 
acc, that goes with the inf, depended originally on the leading verb as much as 
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does the inf., and this Schmitt sees, though he maintains that in the course of 
time the consciousness that the acc. belonged to the leading clause vanished, 
and the accusative was felt to belong to the inf. But when does that detach- 
ment begin? So long as the acc. and inf. is an object we can hardly speak of 
detachment. It is only when the accusative and inf. becomes a formal subject 
that the trouble begins, a trouble which we need not borrow now, especially 
as we havea much more difficult transition in our own language, in which 
* for+- objective case-+ # w. inf.’ is treated as the subject of a sentence. But 
not to go into matters that will carry us too far afield, let us look at the object 
clauses which take the acc. and inf., beginning with Homer. These clauses 
follow, according to Schmitt, verba sentiendi, dicendi, cogitandi and verba affectus. 
Of the verba sentiendi, axobw is the only one that takes the inf. in Homer, and 
that only four times, according to Schmitt; five times, according to Ebeling. 
muvOdvouat is so construed once, B 119. But it would be a mistake to consider 
-Tpdag in dxovoev teipeobar Tpdac, Z 386, ‘as virtually = dre éreipovro 
Tpdec’ (Monro, H. G.? §237, 2). daxobw with inf. is construed after the analogy 
of verbs of thinking, and verbs of thinking cannot be replaced by 6rz construc- 
tions. dakotw with acc. and inf. is and abides ‘to think from hearsay,’ as axotw 
with acc. participle is ‘to know from hearsay.’ It is not a verbum sentiendi, but 
a verbum cogitandi. Of the verbs of saying, @yui is chief. But @yui is essentially 
a verb of creation. It does more than say: it declares, it avers (A. J. P. IV 56), 
and the inf. after it is not separated from the inf. after verbs of will by an 
impassable gulf. The verba cogitandi can have no other than the inf. construc- 
tion ; ‘to think’ is in a sense to create, and in the verba affectus that take the 
acc. and inf. the will is involved. From all this it would appear that the 
whole batch may be put under the dative inf., and that we must postpone the 
parallelism between acc. with inf. and 67: with the finite verb. This parallelism 
is not to be denied for the later times, when the opt. of 0. 0. comes in, but a 
large part of its domain the inf. keeps for itself, and @ui allows no intrusion, 
or as good as none. 

As the inf. will not yield all its rights to the object sentence, so the 
participle refuses to give up the verba sentiendi,in the full sense of actual 
perception, to 6 and its kind. Actual perception must have the participle, for 
the participle is, as I have elsewhere ventured to express it, the skin of the 
object. Intellectual perception may have the same construction as actual 
perception, but it is only in a figure, and it usually takes the separate object 
sentence 6, 6rc and the like. This is a vital difference and assuredly not a 
subtle difference, and yet it seems to be extremely hard to bring it into the 
sphere of elementary grammar, to which it belongs. (Comp. A. J.P. XIV 103.) 
After verbs of emotion we have the object sentence as well as the participle— 
in fact, in preference to the participle—but this is not surprising, in view of 
the manifold play of emotion itself. 

We now proceed to the proper subject of Schmitt’s essay. 6 and dr: of the 
object sentence, like the other relatives,are considered by Schmitt as originally 
demonstrative in their nature, and as representing syntactically the accusative 
of the inner object, the acc. of the object effected. Our English feeling would 
lead us to the classification of this accus. as the acc. of the object affected. In 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ ‘that’ is hardly felt as an inner object, 
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even after ‘knowledge’ is added. But the object affected will not yield the 
causal meaning of 6 and 6érz, and it requires no stretch of art to elicit the 
object affected from the object effected, the outer object from the inner. 
Indeed, Schmitt himself is evidently inclined to consider the inner object as 
the original use of the acc., although he is afraid to go so far as Erdmann (Ueb. 
die Syntax Otfrids, Halle, 1874, p. 76.) whom he cites as the originator of the 
view. Let us read what Bernhardy says (Wissenschaftliche Syntax, Berlin, 
1829, p. 108): “Der Accusativus stellt das Objekt dar, den Inhalt und das 
Moment des Verbums, und zwar zuerst als ein absolutes oder unmittelbares 
Objekt, die reine Wirkung und an sich betrachtet, u.s. w.,” seven years before 
Trendelenburg rediscovered the meaning of the Greek airvarcxg. All this 
wisdom is as old as the nomenclature of the cases (cf. A. J. P. II 89). 

This acc. of the inner object, 6 or 67:, appears in various categories which I 
cannot undertake to pursue here. Suffice it to notice that Schmitt gets himself 
tangled up in relative and dependent interrogative, and calls émmoin¢ (a 171) a 
direct interrogative, though the dependence was clearly shown years and years 
ago by grammarians and commentators. This form of the dependent sentence, 
it may further be observed, has very little hold in Homer on verbs of saying. 


It was not until the optative was developed as the ovatio obligua form of the - 


indic. that 6r¢ could have a wide sweep; and that phase was not reached in 
Homer, as was pointed out many years ago. Comp. Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. 1878, 
p- 9, and A. J. P. IV 419, where it is shown that Delbriick stopped short in his 
analysis. eimeiv 67, on which there is still so much pedantical insistence (in 
spite of A. J. P. lV 88, VI 489; Humphreys on So. Antig. 647), has but two 
examples in all Homer, P 655, 7 131; whereas eimeiv ‘say’ has, according to 
Ebeling, three with the inf., N 666, = 9, 2 113, and even if we leave out N 666, 
where the tenses show something of prophetic strain, Homeric honors are easy. 
No one would advise the writing of eizeiv ‘say’ with inf. in a Greek exercise; 
but it is not bad Greek, nor even odd Greek. 

Much space is given by Schmitt to the discussion of Ore as an introductory 
particle to the object clauses. Is it merely the accusative of the inner object 
to dcre, or has it already differentiated itself as a temporal particle corres- 
ponding to rére? Schmitt decides for the latter view, and thinks that the 
temporal sense has simply been weakened, just as he considers the ‘how’ 
sense of &¢ to have been so weakened as often to be indistinguishable from 
ért, But there are passages enough of Greek in which the ‘how’ sense of d¢ 
is absolutely necessary, a fact which one would not gather from L. and S.’s 
article on So, f.i., Andok. 2,14; Isokr. 2,3; 3,10; 16,11. 15; Aischin. 
2,35; D. 24,139. Now, so long as such passages are found, it is idle to main- 
tain that there is ever an absolute indifference to the use now of o¢ and now 
of 6tz, Some authors may be more scrupulous than others. Some authors 
may be more scrupulous at one time of life than at another. d7Aov a¢ ought 
to produce a ‘crawly’ sensation in a Hellenist, and it does produce a crawly 
sensation when we find that Plato uses it 14 times in the Laws, against 16 
times of the normal d#Aov orc (A. J. P. X 472; cf. XII 497, bottom). 

As I said (A. J. P. VI 487), ‘that’ and ‘how’ are in a sense interchangeable, 
in a sense they are not, as any one who is familiar with English narrative 


knows. The classic ‘how that,’ the vulgar and dialectic ‘as’ and ‘as how,’ 
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bring directly to our feeling 67: and o¢, and o¢ may be translated ‘how’ in 
very many passages of Greek where it is mechanically rendered ‘that.’! A 
certain deadening has taken place, but my collections show only one passage 
in which the deadening has gone so far as to make a difference between dc 
and possible. We read, [Dem.] 32,4: avrog éypayev év év 
TH weAayet aTOAETO (THC ov Tpocéypawev GAN Ppdow). 

A similar deadening is noticed by Schmitt in regard to otvexa, which fades 
out to ‘that’ just as dcérz declines to a mere drv, 

The second paper of Schmitt’s essay treats of the shift of person necessitated 
by indirect discourse. In Homer the tenses do not shift. Verbs of saying 
and verbs of showing are on a different plane, but of this Homer recks not. 
They have alike the construction of the independent sentence. There is no 
repraesentatio, as there is no oratio obligua opt. in Homer, except for the interro- 
gative sentence. 

How much of this will be new to the student, how much an old story, may 
be gathered from the hints already given in this survey. Every one who has 
had anything to do with syntactical study knows how much of it is rediscovery, 


how much reminiscence. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


1If Professor Goodwin had followed the advice given in the passage cited above, and read 
Coleridge’s ‘ Love,’ he would have thought twice before he committed himself to the statement 
that ‘how’ for ‘that’ is vulgar. 
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GERMANIA. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausge- 
geben von OTTO BEHAGHEL. Wien, 1891-93. Vols. 36, 37. 


A. L. Stiefel, ‘‘ Ueber die Quellen der Hans Sachsischen Dramen.” It must 
be exceedingly satisfactory to the lovers of Hans Sachs to notice the rapidly 
increasing interest in the master of master-singers, who, as late as the beginning 
of this century, was stigmatized by a noted German critic as “artisan even in 
poetry.” Unboundedly popular in his own age, he was thrown aside in the 
succeeding centuries, when foreign literature had corrupted the nation’s taste. 
Again brought forward, he has steadily grown in interest during the last six 
decades, till it never was so great or so intelligent as at the present day. 
Stiefel’s paper, originally a lecture delivered in 1882 before the Historical 
Society of Niirnberg, must, even at this date, prove of use to the student of the 
German drama, owing to the extensive researches then made by the author 
into the origin of many of the ‘“ Fastnachtspiele” of Hans Sachs, and the 
absence of anything like a complete collection of the entire material. Eighty- 
five carnival plays are discussed by Stiefel as to their origin, date and relation 
to the works of other poets. 


K. Maurer’s paper, “ Ueber Ari Frodi und seine Schriften,” chiefly treats of 
the historical works of Are, the father of Icelandic historiography (1067-1148). 
Of the Islendinga-bék, Are wrote two recensions. The older, dedicated to 
the bishops porlak and Ketill, which contained the genealogies and lives of 
kings, is lost ; but the second recension, revised upon the advice of the bishops 
and brought out about the year 1130, is preserved. Maurer gives us the result 
of much reading on the subject, and has in some cases new and valuable 
suggestions to make. He differs from Gudbrand Vigfusson, who maintained 
that the book of Kings and the book of Settlement (embodied in Snorre’s 
work) were earlier productions of Are, which he inserted later in his first 
recension of the Islendinga-bék. Maurer thinks that the knowledge we have 
of the contents and shape of the older recension of the Isldgb. clearly points 
to a first attempt of Are in authorship. Besides, he exclaims, what on earth 
could have prompted the historian, who was sensible enough to treat a 
history of Norwegian kings, and again the settlement of Iceland, in separate 
works, to insert these books afterwards in a history of Iceland which ran 
all the worse for the insertion, calling forth a protest from the bishops (the 
learned Saemund included) which caused him to revise his book. Much 
may be said for the opposite view held by Gjessing and Bjérn Olsen—namely, 
that Are wrote the history of the kings and the settlement of Iceland after 
his second recension of the Islendinga-bék. But even this theory, reasonable 
enough at first sight, is open to two serious objections from the very outset. 
In the first place, is it conceivable that the aged historian, who, after the 
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revision of his Isldgb., was past 67 years of age, should have commenced and 
finished two such voluminous works as the Landnama and Konungabok are 
supposed to have been, and that at a time when authorship in the native 
language had just commenced and must have been exceedingly laborious? In 
the next place, does not the author of the Heimskringla (Snorri) specially refer 
in his prologue to a work of Are as the main source from which he drew his 
information, which must have been the Islendinga-bdék, as Bjérn Olsen 
expressly admits (Aarbéger, pp. 369-70)? After an exhaustive review of the 
opinions of Vigfusson, Olsen, Brenner and others on the subject, Maurer 
comes to the conclusion that Snorre’s history of the kings and other versions 
of the Konungabok may all point to a common original, yet this original is 
not necessarily a work of Are. If the author of the prologue (Heimskringla) 
mentions Are’s older Islendinga-bok as the oldest work of native histori- 
ography, it certainly would not exclude that author’s use of other sources then 
existing. In point of fact, he refers to songs and poems of different times as 
sources. That Snorre based his entire history of the kings, which in its whole 
conception stands in such a strong contrast to the short, dry Islendinga-bék, 
upon a work of Are is not probable. As to the Landnamabok, Maurer agrees, 
in the main, with Oscar Brenner, who holds that the much-enlarged version 
that has come to us has its shorter original in the first and lost recension of 
Are’s Islendinga-bdék. 


Under the head of Literature, Bechstein reviews L. Wirth’s book, “‘ Die 
Oster- und Passionsspiele bis zum XVI. Jahrhundert” (Halle a. S., 1889), and 
pronounces it a valuable contribution to the history of the mediaeval drama in 
Germany. Its chief value, however, seems to be of a philological nature. 


“Zur Beurtheilung von Jacob Grimm’s Ansicht iiber das grammatische 
Geschlecht,” by Victor Michels. The author passes in review the arguments 
brought in defence of Grimm’s theory of the grammatical gender by Gustav 
Boethe in the preface of the reprint of the 3d vol. of Grimm’s grammar, and 
concludes, with Brugmann and others, that the magnificent poetic insight 
which the Grimm theory has attributed to our remote forefathers in the 
founding of the grammatical gender fails to satisfy all the facts. The problem 
is far from having received a satisfactory solution, but may find it in the 
history of ancient and existing aboriginal society, to which the problem is 
evidently closely related. ‘ Wir diirfen hoffen,” Victor Michels exclaims, 
“dass sich die heutige Forschungen in richtigen Bahnen bewegt, wenn sie das 
Bekannte zum Ausgangspunkt nimmt und es auf das Unbekannte nicht 
kritiklos tibertrigt, aber zur Erkenntnis anwendet, das Gegenwartige auf das 
Vergangene, das Lebendige auf das Tote. Es giebt keinen anderen Weg, zur 
Erkenntnis.” 


G. Ehrismann discusses the forms /iuzi/, utzi/—/eitils, where Paul (Beitr. VI 
244) suggested epenthesis. Paul’s view, however, would not explain Got. /ta 
(dissimilation) by the side of 4iués (hypocritical), and we are obliged, after all, 
to consider two separate Germanic roots, /i¢ and /euwt. The relation of Hut 
(27), etc., to /etts is probably the following: In the one adjective (/iut) the idea 
of 4ittle prevailed, which later also passed over to the phonetically similar 
adjective of the other root. Ziuzi/ and /ufei/ stand in ablaut relation; the 
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suffix -2/ (diminutive) became attached later (cf. yxxbAoc). The simple adjec- 
tive (mittelstufige Wurzel) is Got. (Yotr), Cotton. V 1782 and may 
therefore also be assumed for the Old High German. O. H. G. /iusil shows 
in nearly all cases the dental affricate and not the spirant. Isidor writes z, and 
not 2ss, Teg. Gl. ¢#z, Mons. Fragm. c. This affricate came in from /zési/. 
Isidor’s spelling yw may have caused the fluctuating between /iusi/, /utsi/ and 
the form /iutzi/ produced by analogy. 

| 


“Zur Declination der Alt-H. D. Abstracta,” by M. H. Jellinek. The 
O. H. G. adjectival and verbal abstract nouns have entirely fallen together in 
their inflection. In all cases of the sing. and in the nom. and acc, plural they 
exhibit but two forms. They either end in -Z or -im. Jellinek advocates a 
third form -iz, The reason of a change from the older nom. Kuningin, acc. 
Kuninginna, to the later Kiineginne—Kiineginne is clear enough, but why the 
i of Kuningin should have become long in M. H. G. (Xunigin) is not under- i 
stood. It is likewise not fully explained why the zmjo-stems should take the at 
ending -7 instead of -2#, or retain the -2m throughout the sing. and nom. acc. 
plural. Braune (A. H. D. Gram. §213, note 3) suggests: “ Vielleicht sind i 
dieselben durch die Vermischung mit den Abstractis schon friiher mit langem [ 
# anzusetzen (durdin, etc.) und kénnten dann ihrerseits fiir die M. H. D. -én i 
der movierten Feminina das Modell abgegeben haben.” But, says Jellinek, ; 
this would still leave the question open: Where could the zmjo-stems have { 
mixed when their respective paradigm had no point of contact whatever? { 
Everything, however, becomes clear, the writer continues, if we accept an q 
ending -im for the abstracts also. A declension like durdin with -in in the i 
sing. and nom. acc. plural is now explained. If we consider, further, that by " 
the side of the forms in -i# we find equivalents in -2 and -in (managin, managi, 
managin), it will be seen how such double forms as burdin—durdi, Kuningin— 
Kuningin, originated. In answer to the question whether forms in -iz with 
abstracts are really possible and conceivable, Jellinek writes: “Bei der 
Seltenheit von Lingebezeichnungen in A. H. D. Handschriften ist es ohne 
weiteres gestattet, die Endung -z# der Abstr. als -iz und als -iz aufzufassen.” 
Cf. Streitberg, Beitr. XIV 203 ff. 


In a lengthy article entitled “Zur Metrik der altsachsischen und althoch- 
deutschen Alliterationsverses,’”’ H. Hirt comments on the various examinations 
into the construction of the alliterative verse in the Heliand and the Old High 
German fragments. While paying tribute to the acumen and painstaking 
labor of Sievers, Kaufmann and others in the investigation of this question, 
he differs from them as regards the type-theory and some other points. 
Sievers, in addition to furnishing a large mass of facts, also advances the 
hypothesis that the short line consists of four members, of which two bear 
the chief accent, and that these members may combine in different ways, 
resulting in five types. Only that hypothesis can be the correct one, says 
Hirt, which fully explains all facts, and Sievers’ theory does not. ‘Ich glaube 
sie gefunden zu haben,” he continues, “indem ich fiir die normalen Typen 
einen dreitaktigen Vers zu Grunde lege und dabei das Princip der Synkope 
der Senkung anwende” (—x—x—, with syncope of thesis, ——x—), and 
then proceeds to apply this principle to a large number of verses, repre- 
Senting different types, from the Heliand and O. H. G. alliterative poetry. 
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Copious references to the Ags. Beowulf, the Otfried and Nibelungenvers 
accompany his arguments. In the course of his investigations he shows that 
the forming of the thesis in the Heliand is by no means irregular, but subject 
to fixed laws, and where extra syllables cannot be brought under these laws 
they must be removed from the verse either by elision, adoption of shorter 
forms or textual emendation. In the estimate of the value of the O. H. G. 
alliterative fragments Hirt dissents from Sievers, who holds that in disarrange- 
ment of form they have even gone a step beyond the Heliand. ‘This, H. 
thinks, is not borne out by facts. While they show the alliteration in a 
process of decay, they have preserved the metrical form, and meet in this 
respect all demands, without subjecting them to much textual emendation. 
In speaking of the versification of the A7vis¢ he says: “ The origin of Otfrid’s 
rhymed verse is fairly clear. He based it upon the verse of the Latin church- 
hymns, but substituted for its iambics the “Teutonic four accents, besides 
employing the most important features of the alliterative poetry.” Hirt 
promises a paper on the development of the Middle High German epic verse 
of seven accents from the older long line. 


As a contribution to our knowledge of the literature of the Thirty-Years 
War, F. W. E. Roth prints some German-Latin poems lately found by him 
while examining some Rheingau deeds. They are written on paper, by a 
scribe of the XVIIth century, and entitled ‘“Paucketum Leopoldinum, 
Benedictio catholischen Essens, Alia benedictio.” 


L. Frankel’s paper, ‘“‘Bemerkungen zur Entwicklung des Grodianismus,” 
furnishes more material to supplement the existing works on the subject, 
especially that of A. Hauffen, “Caspar Scheidt, der Lehrer Fischarts.” 
Studien zur Geschichte der grobianischen Literatur in Deutschland (Strass- 
burg, Triibner, 1889). Hauffen’s book is valuable as an exemplification of 
the polemical temper of the period of the Reformation, and illustrates the 
license and personality of the invectives published in those times. 


R. Sprenger, “ Zu Reinke Vos,” suggests the following emendations: 1. In 
the gloss 111, 14 (Prien’s edition, p. 195), the sentence occurs “ Dat ander is, 
dat ein richter vaken wert bedrogen, umme dat he sik vorhopet, wes to krygen 
kleynéde edder andere dult bottere,” etc. Prien translates dult dottere, ‘ein 
Krug oder sonst eine Quantitét Butter.’ Sprenger reads: “ Kleynéde edder 
andere dult, buttere,” etc., and translates: ‘‘ Kleinode und andere Geschenke, 
Butter,” etc. Dult, according to Schmeller, =‘ fair’ (Jahrmarkt), later often 
developed into the meaning of ‘present’ (Geschenk) bought at a fair for 
relations or friends. 

2. “Zu Reinhart Fuchs,” edition of Reissenberger, V 141. 


“Schanteclér was ungerne dé, 
als er im entleip, dd want er s& 
den hals az Reinhartes munde.” 


entleip was substituted by Schénbach for entweich of the MS. As entwichen 
may also mean ‘to yield to entreaty, advice’ (cf. Haupt, Erec, 2, 3831), 
Sprenger sees no good reason for the change. Comp. Chaucer's ‘The Nonne 
Prestes Tale,’ V 584, Motris ed. (Clarendon Press, 1883). 
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A. Bartsch publishes three acrostics of the 13th and 15th centuries, with 
notes, and R. Kohler supplies a Coptic variant of the legend “Gregorius auf 
dem Stein,” which he found in a French translation in the Contes et Romans 
de l’Egypte chrétienne, par E. Amélineau, Paris, 1888; 1, 165-89. The 
variant is entitled ‘“‘ Histoire du roi Arménien,” and treats of the pious king 
Armenios of Tyros; the real hero, however, is Johannes, the son and successor 
of Armenios. M. Amélineau does not seem to be acquainted with the Grego- 
rius legend, for he says, p. 20: “ L’auteur de Vhistoire d’Armenios connaissait 
sans doute le mythe d’ Uedipe.” 


O. Behaghel, the editor of the Germania, “Zu Hans von Biihel,” reviews the 
opinions of Fritz Seelig (Strassburger Studien, III 243) regarding the language 
and home of the author of ‘ Diocletian’ and ‘ Kénigstochter von Frankreich.’ 
Seelig holds that the language bears a distinctly Alsatian character, exhibiting 
peculiarities which to this day characterize the dialect of Alsace. 1. The 
ready change from éto dé. 2. The rounding of etod. 3. The prevalence of 
z# (short and long) in place of # and wo. Behaghel takes exception to all three 
points: 1. The change from 4 to é is not restricted to Alsace, as is well known 
(Weinhold, M. H. G. Gram. §§88, 90). 2. Seelig’s examples to show change 
of ¢ to dare either not made sure by the rhyme -or prove nothing; besides, 
they are not exclusively Alsatian. 3. @ for « and wo is simply wrong; the 
Upper-German has preserved the old diphthongs, and Seelig mistakes the 
orthography of the scribe for the language of the poet. Seelig places the 
home of the poet at a place in the district of Saarburg, near the boundary-line 
between the South Frankish and Alsatian dialects. A family of von Bihel 
residing at any time in that neighborhood, he has, however, not been able to 
trace. After a careful re-examination of the texts as to inflection and rhyme, 
Behaghel concludes that, while the language belongs to the Alemanic dialect, 
perhaps the Lower-Alemanic of Alsace and Baden, it does not settle the 
question as to the author’s home. To say that he was an Alsatian is utterly 
without proof. We will have to call the records of South Germany to our aid. 
The family name von Bihelis not rare. It is found in the registers of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg and Switzerland. In Alsace it only occurs in the first decades of 
the 12th century, and later no more, but in the present Baden the von Biihels 
can be traced through several centuries as residing in the neighborhood of 
Rastatt, and it is very probable that our poet Hans von Biihel belonged to 
that family and had his home among them. 


A. Bartsch publishes in full a fragment of Hans von Biihele’s ‘ Kénigs- 
tochter,’ which was found attached to the cover of some sheet music in the 


city library of Breslau. The fragment, written on paper, belongs to the XVth — 


century, and proves conclusively that the text upon which the Griininger 
edition is based was not the original, and, moreover, contrary to Seelig’s 
statement, not a good one. Bartsch collates the fragment-text with the 
editions extant and adds critical notes. 


Otto Behaghel, in a minor communication, “Zu Wolframs Liedern,” verifies 
a proposed emendation in verse xii, 16 (Germania, 34, 489), by consulting the 
MS anew; and R. Bechstein gives an account of the transactions of a literary 
club in Rostock, Mecklenburg, devoted to the reading and translating of the 
masterpieces in the Low-Germanic literature of Germany. The members are 
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prominent historians, philologists and jurists. Some time ago it was proposed 
to take up a Middle High German poet for a change, and Walther v. d. Vogel- 
weide was chosen. An outcome of this step was a popular essay on the poet, 
of unquestionable merit, from the pen of one of the members, Dr. Karl Kopp- 
mann, the historian. It appeared in the Rostocker Zeitung, 1890, Nr. 285, 297 
and 309. 

F. W. E. Roth sends “Mittheilungen aus mittelhochdeutschen Hand- 
schriften.” The paper calls attention to some MSS of the XVIth century in 
the Royal Library of Wiesbaden which contain M. H. G. matter. R. prints 
from them part of a rhymed astrological treatise and a written continuation of 
a printed ‘Ortulus anime.’ A religious song, ‘Der Meister der Blumen,’ first 
published by Mone (Anzeiger, VIII) and Mittler (Deutsche Volkslieder) from 
a modern and corrupted text, but now given by R. from a better MS, closes 
the article. The last MS, obtained from a convent on the Rhine, formerly 
belonged to Roth, and is now in possession of a gentleman in America. 


R. Schmidt publishes a newly discovered fragment of a “German Cato.” 
The name “German Cato” is applied to the German translations of a collec- 
tion of Latin moral maxims that had their origin in post-classical time and 
were attributed to a certain Dionysius Cato. They were quite popular in the 
Middle Ages and often commented upon, especially by the clergy, who found 
them an exhaustless source to draw from for their sermons. Schmidt found 
the German fragment in a printed Latin copy of 1475. The original possessor 
of this book was one Bartholomew Mulich (1480), curate at Obereichstadt, 
Bavaria, from whose pen the translation no doubt emanated. R. Schmidt 
adds a minor communication, “Alte Erganzungen des Alphabets,” which 
treats of certain abbreviations used by the older printers in their texts. 


L. Frankel, ‘‘ Zum Proteusmarchen und anderen wandernden Stoffen,” sends 
more material to supplement the late Dr. Liebrecht’s article on folk-lore, in 
the Germania, 24,129. Noteworthy is an Egyptian story, recorded at the time 
of the 13th dynasty (1900 B. C.), which bears some relation to the Proteus 
tales, and which is contained in a papyrus belonging to the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg (cf. F. Wénig, Uralte Marchen, Leipz. Tageblatt, Dec. 1888), 
It runs as follows: A large ship from Egypt is wrecked in a storm. The 
master clings to some spars and drifts about on the ocean for several days, 
when he is thrown upon the shore of an island, where the ruler, a wizard, in 
the shape of an enormous serpent, receives him kindly. The Egyptian spends 
some happy months on this enchanted island, and when he leaves, laden with 
rich presents, he is told that the island will disappear again after his departure. 
He reaches the shores of the Nile in safety. Frankel adds: ‘‘ Dieser Schluss, 
sowie manche einzelne Ziige, scheinen auch anzudeuten, dass wir hier den 
Ausgang zu der noch immer nicht aufgefundenen Quelle von Shakespeares 
‘Tempest’ vor uns haben.” 


A. Socin, “Zu den Schweizer Minnesingern” (cf. Am. Jour. of Philology, 
vol. XII, 4, p. 513), contributes some notes on the minstrels Pfeffel, Gdli, 
Steinmar, Heinrich v. Tettingen, Teschler and Zem Turne, and G, Ehrismann 
further comments on the third ‘ Paulinzeller Rennerbruchstii¢k’ described by 
Prof. Einert in vol. 32 of the Germania. 
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L. Schmidt severely criticises the book ‘ Arminius und Siegfried,’ by Jelling- 
haus (Leipzig, Lipsius u. Tischer), He calls it a rechauffé of the old worn-out 
hypothesis that identifies the hero of the Nibelungenlied with the conqueror 
of the legions of Varus. Schmidt thinks the author of the book has not even 
consulted the proper literature pertinent to the question, but has drawn his 
principal information from the writings of G. A. Schierenberg (Der Ariadne- 
faden fiir das Labyrinth der Edda, etc.). 


Minor communications from A. Steiff, O. Grillnberger and G. Ehrismann 
close the third number. 


B. Kahle’s paper, “Aus islandischer Volksiiberlieferung,” deals with a 
number of Icelandic popular stories and their variants in the folk-lore of 
Germany and other lands (Arnasons islenzkar pjopPségur, etc.). Some, in 
spite of divergences in detail, bear a striking resemblance to the Leonoresage, 
while others, like the story of Geirlaug and Grae®ari, show their connection 
with the well-known and widely-scattered ‘Marchen’ of the two children who 
are pursued by a wizard but manage to escape by continually changing their 
form. The Japanese tale of the lover and bride who throw behind them in their 
flight a variety of objects which change into delicious fruit, bamboo buds, a 
river, etc., thereby hindering the pursuers, seems to belong to the same cycle 
of stories. The story ‘Systurnar 4 Kirkjubae’ has its parallel in Boccaccio’s 
Decamerone (2d, 9th day), and ‘Béndadaeturnar’ is related to Grimm’s ‘ De 
drei Viigelkens’ (No. 96). 


A. Schlossar, ‘ Volksmeinung und Volksaberglaube aus der deutschen 
Steiermark,” gathers a mass of sayings, superstitions and customs current with 
the country people of Styria. The collection exhibits most surprising parallels 
to the usages and superstitions among other races, even among those that have 
had little, if any, intercourse with Europeans, 


The chapter ‘ Litteratur’ offers an exhaustive review, by Hermann Fischer, 
of Dr. Friedrich Kauffmann’s book, ‘Geschichte der schwabischen Mundart 
im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit’ (Strassburg, Triibner, 1890). K.’s book, 
unlike other modern works on the subject, is not merely a monograph on a 
limited local dialect, but a history of a widely scattered speech, and the writer 
has executed his task successfully. ‘‘ Das Buch,” says Fischer, “ist ein Werk 
von bedeutender Arbeits- und Denkkraft; es konnte bei dem Stande unseres 
Materiales nicht fehlerfrei ausfallen, aber es wird auf lange hinein befruch- 
tend wirken, und wir alle, die wir uns mit Sprachgeschichte oder Erforschung 
moderner Dialecte befassen, haben ihm fiir sein Unternehmen aufrichtigen 
Dank zu sagen.” 


Dr, Ehrismann’s list of publications on the field of Germanic languages and 
literature for 1887 closes the thirty-sixth volume, 


The thirty-seventh volume opens with an article entitled “ Kritische 
Bemerkungen zum Waltharius,” by Herm. Althof. A hundred years ago 
Ekkehard’s ‘ Waltharius manu fortis’ was considered barbarous. In harmony 
with a later and clearer comprehension of the epic, it has made its way to the 
esteem in which it is held at present. Linning, its latest editor, goes so far as 
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to maintain that the poem surpasses in artistic value anything we possess of 
the heroic saga, the Nibelungenlied not excepted. Such poets and scholars as 
Schwab, Scheffel and Simrock gave fresh interest to the poem and made it 
accessible to the general reader by divesting it of its Latin garb; it may, 
however, be questioned whether the rhymed Nibelungen-strophe, chosen by 
the translators for their renditions, was the best form to choose. It frequently 
involved violence to the text; now shortened, then enlarged again, it presents 
recasts rather than translations. ‘‘ Wenn aber der Waltharius, in deutsches 
Gewand gekleidet, eine Stelle in unserer Litteratur finden soll,” says Althof, 
“so ist es wiinschenswert, dass nicht lediglich der poetische Inhalt der 
Dichtung zum Ausdriick komme, sondern dass iiberhaupt méglichst die Gestalt 
gewahrt bleibe, welche der Dichter des zehnten Jahrhunderts seinem Werke 
zu verleihen fir gut befunden hat,” and this form, the writer thinks, should be 
the hexameters of the original. ‘There have, indeed, been published two 
translations in hexameters before, one by Klemm in 1827, and ariother by 
San Marte in 1853, but these versions have now become somewhat obsolete. 
A new translation, closely following the Ekkehard text and thoroughly up to 
date in point of research, would be desirable—and such a one Althof is about 
to give to us. A new edition of the original text, with notes, is to appear 
shortly. Among the points discussed in Althof’s article are the different MSS, 
their relation and respective value; the translations of certain passages in the 
epic that have been made by other editors and those suggested by the author ; 
the relation of the Waltharius to the Old English Waldere’s Lay and the 
Nibelungenlied (cf. The Saga of Walther of Aquitaine, by M. D. Learned, 
Ph. D.: Pubs. of Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, VII, No. 1, 1889). 


F. Lauchert publishes a ‘‘ Strassburger Bruchstiick des Wilhelm von Oester- 
reich” in possession of the library of the University of Strassburg. It belongs 
to the 14th century, and, to judge from the vowels, is of Middle German origin. 
Lauchert collated the Gotha MS with it, and now prints the important variants 
underneath the text. The value of this Strassburg MS to textual criticism 
cannot be determined as yet. 


K. Borinsky contributes an older German version of the Robert le Diable 
legend of the 15th century and some suggestive remarks on its affinity with 
the Romance saga; and F. W. Roth sends acommunication regarding Hademar 
von Laber (1244-77), the author of the allegorical work entitled ‘Die Jagd,’ 
and prints some religious poems and folk-songs of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries from folios in the Wiesbaden and Mainz city libraries. 


Friedr. Weidling, “Zum Ezzoleich.” Since the first publication of Ezzo’s 
‘Cantilena de miraculis Christi’ by Diemer, forty-two years have gone by, and 
still the question concerning the authorship and origin of the poem seems to 
be an open one, although it has been more than once carefully investigated 
by some of the foremost Germanists of to-day. This unsettled question, and 
other points connected with the poem, are again discussed by Weidling in his 
paper. Inthe main he follows Willmanns (Ezzos Gesang von den Wundern 
Christi, Bonn Progr. 1887). The record of the author and origin of the song 
as given in the first strophe of the Vorau MS, W. considers authentic. Bishop 
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Gunther, of Bamberg, caused it to be composed for a certain -occasion—the 
founding and presentation to his clergy of the St. Gangolph monastery—the 
most important act of his life. The year of the founding (1063) fairly agrees 
with the record as given by the Vita Altmanni (1065). Bishop Gunther 
commissioned the clergy of his diocese to write the /ic4, and they, in turn, 
left it to Ezzo to compose. This first MS began with the words “ Nu will ich 
iu herron,” and was set to music by the priest Willo. In this form it was 
executed, probably by Ezzo himself, on the day of dedication. After this 
ceremony, those persons entered who were ready to take orders in the new 


cloister: 
“Duo er die wise gewan 


Sich flten alle munechan.” 


The objection to the word munechan was overcome by Willmanns. The poet 
probably chose this word for the final exercise in preference to a strictly 
ecclesiastical term, as being to the point and more intelligible to every one. 
The song soon became a favorite with the Bamberg clergy of that time, and 
may have been sung often by them while on their way to and from the Crusade 
(1065). Ezzo, or one of his fellow-priests, no doubt made a copy of the first 
MS, and prefaced this copy with an introductory strophe that explained to 
such readers as were not in Bamberg at the time, the circumstances under 
which the poem had been written. 


Paul Hagen sends two papers entitled “ Parzivalstudien.” The first reviews 
Lachmann’s theory that Wolfram, in the fifth book and following, divided his 
Parzival into sections of 30 lines each, often without regard to termination of 
argument in the section. San Marte (Ueber W. v. E. Rittergedicht Wilhelm 
von Orange, Leipzig, 1871) and Bartsch (Edit., p. xix) discussed this question 
before, and differed entirely with Lachmann. Hagen, after summing up his 
own arguments, concludes: “ Wenn wir auch Lachmann darin nicht beistim- 
men kénnen, dass Wolfram in Absdtzen von 30 Zeilen gedichtet hat, die 
keine Sinnesabschnitte sind, so glauben wir doch andererseits die Thatsache 
anerkennen zu miissen, dass mitunter Wolfram allerdings in 30 Versen, also 
auf einer Seite oder Spalte etwas Zusammengehiriges abgeschlossen hat.” 
The second paper of Paul Hagen is chiefly taken up with criticism of the 
efforts of Golther (Miinchener Sitzungsberichte, 1890, II) and others, that 
would make the Welsh tale of Peredur ab Efrawc, in the Mabinogion, a more 
or less direct reproduction of the Conte du graal. Nutt (Studies on the 
legend of the Holy Grail, London, 1888) thinks that the author of the 
Mabinogion combined and embellished a Welsh original with episodes from 
Chrestien’s work and other sources, while Gaston Paris (Romania, X, XII; 
Hist. litt. XXX) believes that an Anglo-Norman romance based upon shorter 
Keltic narratives formed the common source for both Chrestien and the Mabi- 
nogion. Hagen, after going over the ground once more, accepts the theory of 
a common source for both. This original version was probably a French 
compilation of separate stories current among the Amoricans of Brittany. It 
may be supposed that the French versifiers, particularly after the Grail legend 
became connected with the Arthursaga, made intentional changes for the sake 
of adornment much oftener than the Cymric narrator of the Peredur, whose 
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interest was simply in the story, without perhaps a thought to the artistic. It 
is possible, therefore, that the common source, in all essential points, is con- 
tained in the Peredur, and that the contradictions and inaccuracies which 
occur in the course of the story are consequent to its peculiar origin. 


G. Ehrismann, in his “ Kleinigkeiten,” discusses the formation and meaning 
of some older German words. We note the compounds Aimmelstelle = ‘Ge- 
richtsstelle auf einer Bergeshihe,’ ste/boum = ‘ Leuchter, Candelaber,’ and the 
phrase so egih guot (Notker) =‘um mich richtig (deutlich) auszudriicken’ (‘to 
be explicit,’ etc.). 


“Im Streit um den Streit der drei Briider,” by Siegfried Szamatdlski, is 
principally directed against L. Frankel and A. L. Stiefel (cf. A. J. of Phil., 
vol. 36, report on Germania). The author of this paper published some time 
ago an article (V. f. Lit. Gesch. 2, go-7) entitled “ Beroaldus-Franck als 
Quelle fir Hans Sachs,” in which he traced the development of the fable 
‘Streit der drei Briider’ from the 15th to the 17th century, and proved, above 
all, as he thinks, its descent in the order of Beroaldus—Franck—Sachs. 
While he was satisfied to characterize the ‘Streit’ as simply an expression of 
contempt and ridicule of some clever humanist for scholasticism, L. Frankel 
(Zs. f. Volkskunde, II) drags into the discussion all sorts of mediaeval ‘ Streit- 
poesie,’ the Provencal included, and seeks to class the fable with that group. 
“‘ Der zu Grunde liegende Gedanke ist nachgewiesenermassen uralt volksthiim- 
lich,” Frankel exclaims. Szamatdélski, in his answers, is not over-compli- 
mentary (Stiefel comes in for a share), and frequently inveighs too sweepingly 
against the criticism of scholars who happen to differ with him upon this 
question. 


M. Poeck gives varied information on “ Liineburger Haide” village customs, 
superstitions, sayings, etc., for averting misfortune, diseases, etc., and Fr. 
Grimme writes “Ueber die Heimat des Minnesingers Wachsmuot” and 
“Vornamenlose Minnesanger.” The investigations into the home and history 
of the family of the minstrel Wachsmuot von Kiinzingen are many and various, 
but up to the present no satisfactory conclusions have been reached. The 
position of the poet in MS ¢, between the Austrian von Sachsendorf and the 
Rhinelander Wilh. v. Heinzenberg, gives us no clue. The name as given in 
the MS might point to the river Kinzig, a tributary of the Rhine, in the Black 
Forest valley, if a single name at all like it could be found among the noble 
families of this region, a region singularly rich in family records. Subsequent 
conjectures have likewise not amounted to more than a bare possibility. In 
the 23d vol. of the ‘Publications de la Section Historique de I’Institut R. D. 
G. de Luxembourg’ and M. Blanchard’s ‘Manuscrit généalogique’ of noble 
families in Luxemburg, Grimme has lately discovered a family von Xiintzig in 
the present Clemency (Grand-duchy of Luxemburg), near the French frontier, 
whose escutcheon very nearly corresponds to that of the minstrel in MSc. It 
is more than probable that this was Wachsmuot’s family, and that Luxemburg 
was his home, But, says Grimme, “ Gewissheit kénnen wir erst erhalten, wenn 
der Minnesanger selbst in Luxemburgischen Urkunden nachgewiesen ist.”— 
Continuing a former contribution, “ Nachtriége zu Karl Bartsch’s Schweizer 
Minnesangern” (cf. Am. Jour. of Phil. XII, p. 513), Grimme gives us addi- 
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tional information about the minstrels Goeli, der Diirner, der Piller, der 
Schenk von Limburg, von Stamheim and der Kanzler, who all appear in the 
MSS without their Christian name. 


R. Sprenger suggests emendations. We note the following: Arme Heinrich. 
L. 390: 
und was daz doch unmiigelich. 
wan ich hete muotwillen gar, 


d6 nam ich sin vil kleine war 
for 
und was daz doch unmiigelich, 


wan ich enhate nicht gar.—(Wackernagel.) 


Sprenger accordingly translates: ‘ Weil ich ginzlich bésen Willen hatte, so. 


nahm ich auf Gott keine Riicksicht’ (391-2). 


L. 1183: 
und besl6z in vor der tir 

und warf einen rigel fiir: 

for 
und besléz im vor die tiir.—({Lachmann.) 

L, 1284: 
si brach ir zuht unde ir site: 
si zarte unde roufte sich 

for 


si brach... 
si gram unde roufte sich.—(Wackernagel.) 


Ulrich v. Lichtenstein, ‘ Frauendienst,’ 30, 23, Sprenger suggests : 
preng 


S6 mich besezen 
nahtes habent die sorge alsam diu mar (= Nachtalp, Eng. nightmare). 


The MS has d@# schar; Lachmann and Bechstein read die schar (cf. M. H. D. 
Wb. II? 152). 

96, 3 (311, 3): 
dé muosten dan ze den juden varn.—(L. and B.) 
si al di da gerangen warn. 


Sprenger reads dé ze den juden. 
109, 12 (348, 8): 
ich sprach ‘#u vart den gotes haz.—(L. and B.) 
Alsam ein boeswiht von mir hin. 


S. proposes mu vart en gotes haz. 
131, 29 (418, 1): 
Diu liet ich if dem wege sanc 
von miner vrowen Ane danc, 
daz kom dA von der bote min 
was ze vert: des moht niht sin, 
daz ichs iht sande ir bi im. 


S. reads ‘der bote min was mir ze verre’ (war zu fern von mir); cf. Bechstein, 
P- 329. 
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482, 22 (1522, 4): 


if sinem helme der biderbe truoc 

ein kranz von gansvedern wiz: 

sin helme geworht was wol mit fliz: 

sin schilt was gar von golde rét, 

als im sin héher muot gebét.—(L. and B.) 


The MS has (482, 23) gansvedern groz und weiz. In line 24, was was supplied 
by L. and B. Sprenger reads: 


iif sinem helme der biderbe truoc 
ein kranz von vedern glanz und wiz: 
sin helme geworht wol mit fliz. 


601, 8 and g (Ulrich’s Fravenbuch), reads: 


sagt an, wie lebt ir iuriu jar? 
ir fillet iuch mit willen an. 


Sieh an viillen in Lexer. III 563 = ‘sich bedecken, bekleiden,’ and in illustra- 
tion the above single example; mit wilien remains unexplained. In 603, 1 the 
lady seeks to refute the arguments of the knight: 


ir jeht wir frowen uns fluen an 
da mit daz wir niht schéne han 
mit kleiden nu als é den lip. 


Instead of fullen in 601, 9, we have here fluen. Sprenger suggests for both 
the weak verb wien (verschleiern), and reads, 601, 9: 


ite ir wilet iuch mit wilen an. 


ir jeht, wir frouwen uns wilen an, 
dé mit.,. 


dé mit =‘dazu, Eng. besides. He translates: ‘Ihr sagt, dass wir Frauen uns 
verschleiern: dazu (behauptet ihr noch), dass wir nicht wie friiher den Leib 
mit Kleidern schén zieren.’ 

Sprenger now agrees with Ehrismann’s reading of L. 316, 17 in Riideger von 
Hunkhofen’s ‘ Schlegel’: 


dise zwéne siine sint gar 
gedéht in ein kaeskar 


but, in spite of Schmeller’, I 495, maintains that ged#ht should read gedruckt 
(gedriickt), According to Haupt (Erzaihlung vom tibelen Weibe, 1877), Hunk- 
hofen, and not Hundhofen, is the author’s name. 

The inf. noun Winkelsehen is connected in the M. H. D. Wb. II 2, p. 281, 
with Winkel (corner). Sprenger proposes Winkelschen =‘zwinkern mit den 
Augen,’ which evidently suits the sense of a number of lines much better (cf. 
Neidhart, 36, 29; Heinrich v. Tirlin’s Krone, 25050; Urstende, 127, 5, etc.). 
Weigand’s German Dict. connects the Middle L. Dutch froié/ (Tiergarten) 
with drahl (Middle Latin 4réilus, brolius). No doubt the word is derived from 
the French fraiel (préau), which in turn goes back to the Middle Latin 
pratellum, praticulum. This word also appears in the Middle Low German 
as priél, proyél, in the sense of ‘ Lustgarten’ (cf. Mittelniederd. Wb. 3, 376). 
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A. Mitzschke prints a fragment (14th century) from “Bruder Philipps 
Marienleben,” and part of a Latin-German glossary of 1410, copied from a 
MS in Count Schénborn’s library at Sommersfelden. The same author sends 
an article on “‘Vermischung von Praposition-++ Artikel mit folgender Orts- 
bezeichnung.” Imperial Byzantium was to the Greek inhabitants in and 
about the capital the simple Téa. Hearing the ei¢ trav mou (es tam bolin in 
later Greek pronunciation) so frequently from the mouth of his new subjects, 
the Turkish conqueror took it to be the name of the capital, and formed his 
own Jstambol (or Stambul), for Constantinople.’ Thus the Turkish /smir for 
Smyrna, from Zuipvyv; Lsnik for Nicaea, from eic Nixaav, etc. A similar 
blending together of article and names of places occurs likewise in German, 
and in a number of cases the official name of a place differs from that which 
lives in the mouth of the people; for instance, the little borough of Kranich- 
feld, upon the river Ilm (Thuringia), is called by the peasantry ‘ Insflackn,’ 
i. e.‘in das Flecken.’ Instead of ‘ Aue,’ near Kamburg, upon the Saale, they 
say ‘Drau’=‘in der Au.’ Eicha, near Rémhild, becomes ‘ Drag’ = ‘zu der 
Eich,’ etc. Particularly frequent is the fusion of sum, am,im and names of 
places. Thus Menzenberg, near K6ln, from ‘am Enzenberg’; Méckers, near 
Wasungen, from ‘zum Ockers’; Meschenbach, from ‘zum Eschenbach,’ etc. 


F. W. E. Roth continues his “Mittheilungen aus mittelhochdeutschen 
Handschriften und alten Drucken” from vol. 36 of the Germania, and K. 
Borinsky sends a “‘ Nachtrag, den Verfasser der Robertbearbeitung betreffend.” 
B.’s communication throws some light on the literary activity of the clergy in 
the last decades of the 15th century. 


A. L. Stiefel has “‘ Nachtrage und Berichtigungen ‘ regarding the Sources of 
Hans Sachs’ Shrove Tuesday Plays’” (cf. Am. J. of Phil., Reports, vol. XIV). 
Stiefel claims to have been the first to trace back to their proper source the 
fables and plays ‘Die frumb schwiger kupelt ir dochter’ (No. 74) and ‘ Die 
zwen gefattern mit dem zorn’ (No. 82). From his account it appears that the 
original fables upon which H. Sachs based his narrative poems, and subse- 
quently the two plays, are found in Hugo von Trimberg’s ‘ Renner’ (1260- 
1309). The date at which the Renner MS first appeared in print, as well as 
the language, argue that Sachs used the printed and more modern text of H. 
v. Trimberg’s work. 

Some Latin verses of the 12th century, a minor communication “Zu den 
Konungasogur,” and criticisms of Lienhart Hans’ ‘Laut- und Flexionslehre 
der Mundart des mittleren Zornthals im Elsasz’ (Alsatische Studien, H. 1), 
and Richard Haage’s “ Dietrich Scherenberg und sein Spiel von Frau Jutten,” 
Marbg. Dissert. 1891 (the last favorable), close the second number of vol. 37. 


Fr. Kaufmann, “Ueber althochdeutsche Orthographie” The question 
whether the O. H. G. orthography is a safe guide in determining the pronun- 
ciation, and whether we are always justified in settling this point by a refer- 
ence to our modern dialects, has been frequently discussed. Braune (Ahd. 
Gram. §88, 2) is of opinion that the phonetic value that belongs to the O. H.G. 
characters cannot, upon the whole, be determined with perfect certainty, but 
that for the Franconian MSS, and probably for some others, the modern 
dialects may aid us somewhat in ascertaining the O. H. G. sound of those 

1See A. J. P. VIII 81. 
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characters. Kaufmann adds that the inquiries into this subject have had the 
tendency of shaking the confidence in the value of O. H. G. spelling to show 
the pronunciation, and, furthermore, that their history is by no means identical, 
having developed, in many cases, wholly independent of each other. Prior to 
the Carlovingian time, two systems of writing especially deserve our attention, 
the Merovingian and the Anglo-Saxon, which both found their way into the 
interior of Germany. While the orthography of the former predominates in the 
official deeds of the western part of the Empire, we find that the larger number 
of those drawn up in Germany only partly conform to the Merovingian system, 
exhibiting certain characteristics foreign to it, as, for instance, the use of the 
letter &. Atan older period the Latin ¢ had to supply the place, not only of 
the later £ and g, but also that of Aandz. There was no apparent necessity 
to further enlarge the Latin alphabet by this stranger 4. What was its origin ? 
This important question, K. thinks, has not received the attention it deserves, 
and proceeds to discuss, in a highly suggestive paper, the O. H. G. gutturals 
in general and & in particular, referring the important position of the latter in 
the O. H. G. alphabet to the influence of the Anglo-Saxon and Irish scribes 
and their system of orthography. ‘Dem Einfluss Ags. Schriftwesens nachzu- 
forschen, ist fiir die allgemeine Culturbewegung des 8. Jh. sehr lehrreich. 
Sind doch Angel-Sachsen ihre hauptsachlichsten Trager gewesen, und ist uns 
im Einzelnen und Kleinen iiber ihre Thatigkeit so wenig bekannt. Die 
allmalig immer mehr an Umfang und Bedeutung zunehmende Verwendung 
des Buchstaben £ liefert beachtenswerthe Anhaltspunkte.” 


Adalbert Jeitteles, ““M. H. D. Tére.” In this article the writer furnishes a 
number of quotations from M. H. G, texts in which the words ‘re, ertéren = 
‘Thor, zum Thoren werden’ (cf. M. H. D. Wb.), are found with the meaning 
of taub, taub werden, In this sense they occur: Speculum ecclesiae, ed. Kelle, 
p. 10; Deut. Predigten, ed. Grieshaber, I 91; Lambrecht’s von Regensburg, 
San Franzisken Leben, ed. Weinhold, L. 4748; Hadamar von Laber, Str. 158; 
Reinhard Fuchs, ed. Grimm, p. 339, L. 1320; p. 338, L. 1274. Comp. also 
Pfeiffer, Walther v. d. Vogelweide, Ist ed., p. 202, and Albert Hofer in 
Germania, XIV, p. 205. Ina second paper Jeitteles shows that the text of 
the interesting song ‘Blumenmacher Jesus,’ taken from a MS formerly in 
possession of F. W. Roth, and claimed by the latter to be superior to the 
Mone version (cf. Am. J. of Phil., Reports, above), is really inferior, Comp. 
Bolte, Zeitsch. f. deut. Alt. 34, 26; 36, 95. 


R. F. Kaindl sends “ Bemerkungen iiber den Gebrauch der Fremdwérter 
bei Gottfried v. Strassburg,” in which he maintains that the French sentences, 
salutations, etc., in the Tristan were taken by Gottfried from the French 
original, after slightly altering them to suit the German accentuation. This 
is contrary to the view of Golther (cf. ed. of Tristan) and others, who, although 
they grant that Gottfried’s epic is, to some extent, a translation of the work of 
the trouvére Thomas, reject the idea that the French verses are those of the 
original, since they conform in but few instances to the rules of French 


_ prosody. Kaindl’s article gives a great deal of information on the clever use 


which Gottfried made of foreign words, and in the course of his angoments 
treats of the curious word Se¢munt in Tristan, V 12220: 
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“*S6 wirt min herze sa zestunt 
groezer danne se¢munt.” 


Maszmann, Kurz and Simrock took the second syllable to mean mons, septemunt 
(setmunt) = ‘Siebenbiirgen, die sieben Berge’ (near Bonn). Janicke thinks 
of the Septimer, across which, in the Middle Ages, the road led from S. W. 
Germany into Italy. Bechstein reads (munt = mundus) s/eremunt (MS 4), 
sphaeremunt = Sphirenwelt, Kaindl suggests the reading cet munt, i. e. diese 
Welt, 

F. W. E. Roth supplements his “ Mittheilungen aus M. H. D. Handschriften” 
of the last vol., and Gustav Ehrismann continues the list of works on the field 
of German philology for 1888. A favorable criticism of Behaghel and Gallée’s 
Altsdchsische Grammatik (1st part, Laut- u. Flexionslehre), and some minor 
communications of a personal nature, close the third number of vol. 37. 


Ed. David’s paper, “Die Wortbildung der Mundart von Krofdorf,” is a 
valuable contribution to the researches now actively carried on by German 
philologists into the dialects of Germany. The village of Krofdorf lies about 
five miles from Giessen (Hessen) and boasts of 1500 inhabitants, who, notwith- 
standing their lively intercourse with the neighboring Giessen, and in spite of 
the influence of the church and school language, speak among themselves a 
sharply defined dialect that, in keeping with the geographical position of the 
village, belongs to the Rhine Frankish. In the analysis and description of 
the sounds in the dialect D. follows, in the main, the system of F. Kaufmann 
(Anleitung zur deutschen Landes- und Volksforschung, Abschnitt: Dialect- 
forschung). 


Gust. Binz publishes some Bale fragments of Jan Boendale’s ‘ Lekenspiegel.’ 
They seem to belong to a version not known heretofore. 


R. Sprenger, in some brief communications, suggests emendations in various 
M. H. G. verses; we quote ‘Zu Albers Tnugdalus.’? The verses 913-17, in 
Wagner’s edition (Hahn, 51, 64), read: 

da w4ren die verschaffen 
leien unde pfaffen 

da waren die descherten ; 
die selben schar mérten 
riter unde gebfiren. 


Sprenger thinks it more plausible to conjecture the reading dé wdren die 
bichérten =‘da waren die (vom Teufel) Verfithrten,’ instead of descherten = 
‘Verachteten, Verschmahten.’ The last was an emendation of Heinzel. The 
MS has dbicherten. ‘Zur Vogelbeize,’ verses 40-4 (Schaufler, Quellenbiichlein, 
etc., Leipzig, 1892), read: 

dé ez der antvogel wart gewar, 

vil stille ez si fifstoubte, 

einen antvogel ez dar under doubte 

als6 daz er gelac fir tot. 


Sprenger suggests cloubte = ‘zerzauste,’ instead of doudte = ‘ betaubte.’ 
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Ed. Damkohler gives a different interpretation from the usual one, of a 
number of words and verses in ‘Reinke de Vos,’ and H. Reis has a short 
article on “‘ Mischung von Schriftsprache und Mundart in Rheinhessen.” The 
curious blending of ‘ Schriftsprache’ and dialect which the writer investigates 
and describes developed in and about Mayence. 


K. Hartmann prints a large number of “ Volksrathsel,” and G. Ehrismann 
sends an article on the Germanic prefixes miss and voll, in which he treats of 
their form, accent and occurrence in the older Teutonic. 


A minor communication, “ Zur strophischen Bearbeitung des Herzog Ernst,” 
by Sprenger, a bibliographical summary by Ehrismann, and a list of contributors 
and their articles in vols. 25-37 of the Germania closes the 37th vol. 


The publishing firm, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, of Vienna, announces that the 
Germania will hereafter cease to be issued from their press. The insufficient 
number of subscriptions to cover the very heavy expenses of publication 


compelled this step. 
C. F. RADDATZ. 


RHEINISCHES Museum, Vol. XLVI. 

Pp. 1-8. U. Kohler examines the votive inscription ’A@yvaioe avébeoav rijv 
orody wai ta brA[a éAdvteg which was found at 
Delphi in 1880 by Haussoullier, in the débris of the hall of the Athenians. 
This inscription proves the date of its construction to have been B. C. 488, 
the same year in which the battle of Aegina was fought (Herodot. V 79-90, 
VI 87-94), and not B. C, 429, as mentioned by Pausanias, X 11, 6. 


Pp. 9-24. M. Kiderlin sends a batch of critical notes to and emendations 
of the Xth book of Quintilian. 


Pp. 25-46. A. Dieterich. The sleep-scenes on the Attic stage. The 
author attempts to prove by a comparison of Heracles, 1016 ff., and Trachiniae, 
947 ff., that the play of Sophocles was composed later than that of Euripides, 
who, in fact, gave the impetus to the former. In the Heracles these scenes 
are a natural consequence of the myth, an organic part of the whole, which is 
not the case with the Trachiniae. Again, the sleep-scene in the Orestes 
(B. C. 408), ll. 822 ff., is an imitation of that in the Philoctetes (B.C. 409), 
ll, 822 ff. This explains, for the first time, the many agreements between the 
Heracles and the Trachiniae, the former of which was enacted between B. C. 
422 and 421, the latter at about B. C. 419. ; 


Pp. 47-53. K. Dziatzko believes that the remnants of the earliest collation 
of the Codex Bembinus of Terence, preserved by Angelo Poliziano and 
Bernardo Bembo (1457 A. D.), must be examined with the greatest caution 
and reserve. The Terence Codex at Wolfenbiittel (Gud. 31) shows signs of 
an independent, though limited, use of the Bembinus. 


Pp. 54-70. J.G.Sprengel. The chief sources for the elder Pliny in the 
composition of bks. XII and XIII of his Hist. Nat. were extracts from the 
two geographical works of Juba in their original order. All the other authors, 


1See A. J. P. XII 376. 
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with the exception of Hyginus and the Book of Unguents, are consulted only 
for occasional remarks. Thus we would have the following authorities—for 
botany, Juba, Hyginus, Trogus, Corn. Nepos, Vergil, Mucianus ; for medicine, 
Sextus Niger; for unguents, Apollodorus and Fabianus; for history and 
anecdotes, Varro, Claudius Caesar; geography, Sebosus; poets, Homer and 
Vergil. 

Pp. 71-6. E. Graf. Avcatjsov is the same as atAjua, There is in the Greek 
drama not a single case on record in which the assumption of the accompani- 
ment of the singer by a musician stationed behind the scenes is necessary. 
The évdov of the schol. to Ar. Ran. 1264 has been erroneously explained as a 
d:abduov by the schol. to Ar. Av. 222. , 


Pp. 77-98. Joh.Schmidt. A contribution to the chronology of the writings 
of Tertullian and of the Proconsuls of Africa. The ‘de corona’ was written 
either in Aug. or Sept. of A. D. 211; the ‘libellus ad Scapulam’ after the total 
eclipse of the sun on Aug. 14, A. D. 212. Accordingly we have to date the 
‘de fuga in persecutione’ and the ‘Scorpiace.’ T. Flavius Decimus was 
proconsul of Africa in 209; Valerius Prudens in 210(or 209)-211; Scapula 
from 211 until about 213. The administration of Vespronius Candidus falls 
between the years 183/5-193. 


Pp. 99-105. According to G. Oehmichen the interpretation of Vitruvius 
120, 10 ff., by Petersen (Wiener Studien, VII 175 ff.), regarding the auxiliary 
circles in the plan of the ancient theatre, are incorrect. On pp. 337-42 E. 
Fabricius contradicts some of Oehmichen’s statements and defends Vitruvius 
against several strictures on the part of Oehmichen. 


Pp. 106-11. In 1864 Pallmann published, in the second part of his 
Geschichte der Vélkerwanderung (pp. 504 ff.), a short chronological history 
from Adam to 452 A. D. C, Frick now determines the relations which exist 
between the four MSS thus far known, and shows that they all go back to one 
and the same archetype, an Orosius MS. ‘ 


Pp. 112-38. A, Elter believes that the ‘ Vaticani montis imago’ of Horace, 
Carm, I 20, can only have been the so-called echo of the Gianicolo. The 
difficulty which still exists is removed by the passage of Cicero ad Attic. XIII 
33, 4, where the ‘montes Vaticani’ designate the hills surrounding the Prati 
di Castello and the Vatican plain, from the Monte Mario downward. At the 
time of Horace and Juvenal the mons Vaticanus did not yet exist as a proper 
name. Vaticanum originally was the name of an (Etruscan) settlement, in 
later years the designation for the whole plain between the Tiber and the 
mountains (ager Vaticanus); since the time of the Neronian circus the name 
is fixed on this. Still later the name was confined to the sepulchre of St. Peter 
and the church on that spot, whence the whole region became the mons 
Vaticanus Kar’ 


Pp. 139-60. A. Ludwich reads Aesch. Eum, 103/105 dpa dé wAyya¢ rdode 
kapdia ofbev,| dé moipa Bporav.—A, Frederking 
suggests Antig. 847 oia (alone, forsaken) ¢iAwy.—Fr. Rtthl. Zosimus wrote 
under Anastasius, after A. D. 501, and is probably identical with the Sophist 
of Ascalon or Gaza, mentioned by Suidas—Fr. Schlee prints additional 
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material to the description of the Laurentianus, XX XVIII 24 (Victorianus D), 
of Terence, given by Umpfenbach in his preface, pp. xviii-xxii—M. Manitius 
shows that Commodian, in his ‘instructiones,’ has used the ‘ Disticha Catonis,’ 
which, therefore, cannot be dated later than the first half of saec. III.—Th. 
Birt. The symbolic use of ‘cucurbita’ is not alone found in Seneca Apocolo- 
cyntosis and Apotheosis, but also in other authors, to express weak-minded- 
ness, e. g. Juvenal 14, 56; Apul. met. I 15, and especially Hermippus, frg. 79 
(K.) trav bonv bonv (i. e. Pericles). He also discusses 
the ‘vox implicita’ of emperor Claudius.—A. Schoene reads Tacitus H. II 
100 ut atsimiles sint; Agric. 11 also atsimiles sunt; ib. 6 inerti erat silentium ; 
25 im itinere for itinera.—O. Seeck. New dates of eclipses for the Roman 
chronology.—F. B. The pretty Latin riddle on Terminus, copied from Varro 
by Aul. Gell. 12. 6, is to be restored thus: Semel minusne an bis minus sit 
non sat scio | an utrumque eorum: ut quondam audivi dicier | ipsi Iovi regi 
noluit concedere.—Papadopulos-Kerameus corrects a mistake in the interpre- 
tation by Cichorius (Rhein. Mus. 44, 440; A. J. P. XI 385) of the treaty 
between Rome and Methymna. 


Pp. 161-92. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus publishes the text of a portion of 
Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca found in a MS of the Laura of St. Abbas (Codex 
Sabbaiticus, No. 336, fol. 1142-1254). This MS belonged to the collection of 
the patriarch Nicodemus I of Jerusalem. Thus far there were known only 
parts of this precious MS. On pp. 617-18 H. Diels prints a few emendations 
of the text as published by Papadopulos, based on a new collation by H. 
Achelis of the readings of this Jerusalem fragment of Apollodorus. 


Pp. 193-232. K. Buresch. Téyovay and similar formations in late Greek. 
A main source of our knowledge of the Alexandro-Egyptian dialect are the 
uncial MSS of the New Testament, a fact not sufficiently recognized by 
Lachmann and Tischendorf. To this dialect belong especially the peculiar 
forms that are common to Codd. Sin. and Alex., above all the 3d plur. of 
perfects, e. g. yéyovay (Romans 16, 7), éopyav, éoyykav, etc., which were 
assimilated to the aorist. Such forms cannot be ascribed to Herodes Atticus ; 
and this proves that the inscription examined in Rhein. Mus. 44, 506 ff. (A. J. 
P. XI 387), is an old forgery. The article is of special interest and importance 
to the student of the New Testament. 


Pp. 233-43. F. Bicheler continues his excellent contributions to the knowl- 
edge of Old Latin (see vol. XLV 159; A. J. P. XII 373). (16) The correct 
form in Plautus is acieris, not acceris, which stands in the same relation to acies 
as speres to spes.—(17) The spelling ¢erruncius with rr is correct in Plautus, 
etc.; it shows that ¢err (from fers = Tpic) is the older form of the numeral 
adverb, and also explains Plaut. Bacch. 1127.—(18) The original numerical 
sign for centum was O for 4 (just as 9 for 1000 and x for 50). Later the form 
C was developed under the influence of the initial letter of cenfum, just as S 
for semis, T for terruncius.—(19) According to Priscian, I 34, p. 26, H., the 
usage of the ‘antiqui’ are the forms compes, competis =compos, -potis, not 
compos-, pedis = pes, -pedis, as Schweizer-Sidler and Surber teach. Compes as a 
nominative was coined in the Augustan era from the substantivized plur. adjec. 


compedeis, compedium., 
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Pp. 244-9. P. Cauer examines the origin and growth of the Omphale myth. 


Pp. 250-86. J. M. Stahl discusses the six Athenian decrees of amnesty 
recorded in ancient authors, viz. that of Solon (Plut. Solon 19), the one dating 
from the time of the Persian wars (mentioned by Andocides, de mysteriis, 
§107 f.), that of Patroclides during the siege of Athens by Lysander (Andoc. 
Myst. §73; Xen. Hell. II 2,11; Lys. 25, 27), the one stipulated by Lysander 
(Andoc. I. c. 80; Xen. Hell. II 2, 20), that decreed after the expulsion of the 
thirty (403 B. C., Xen. Hell. II 4, 38),and the one proposed by Hypereides 
after the battle of Chaeronea (Ps.-Dem. 26, 11; Lyc. 41). They all differ 
from one another as regards cause and aim, size and method of proposal. 
Additional notes on the basis of statements in the ’A@. vod, of Arist. are 
printed on pp. 481-7. 


Pp. 287-98. C. Hosius sends a communication on several Italian MSS of 
Juvenal, Ovid, Lucan, Claudian and Martial, with variant readings to the 
extant editions of these authors. 


Pp. 299-310. Th. Kock answers the twenty objections which v. Wilamowitz- 
‘Méllendorff (Hermes, XV 491; Euripides, Heracles, I 42, rem. 82) raised 
against the genuineness of Euripides, fragm. 953 (Nauck, 2d ed.); cf. also 
Kock in Rhein. Mus. 35, 264 ff. 


Pp. 311-17. O. Rossbach emends Petron. sat. 25 and 62; Sil. Ital. Pun. 
VIII 385; Front. strateg. I 4,4; 5,3; 7,2; II 5, 4; 5, 45, etc.; Apul. met. 
II 2, VII 18, 1 5; Symmachus, orat. I 16, II 24; Hist. Apoll. 8,16, 18, 28, 42, 46. 


Pp. 318-36. O.Crusius explains Babrius fab. 2,1; 86,8; 95,35 and corrects 
142, 2 Tov eid’ nayyxaoaca eiphxet.—C, Fr. Miller sends an 
alphabetic acrostic of Ignatius Diaconus, and prints again another attributed 
to the same author and published first by Boissonade in Anecdota Graeca, IV 
436 f.—M. Ihm reads Jos. Bell. Jud. IV 10, § wéxpe KAcifpou (= the strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb) for uéypt Korrov,—B. Kuebler corrects Dio Cass, frag. 52, 1 
(ed. Melber); 56,9; 85, 4 and Lib. 36, 51. 2 7@ macdi avrod (for airov) ; 37, 1. 2 
év TH <ypdvy> (= intra tempus) . .. ot Susemihl 
emends Diog. Laert. VII 54, reading dcagepéuevog mpdc abrov (not avrdv).— 
C, Wachsmuth, Arist. ’A@, 0A, 42, 9 ff. (ed. Ken.), confirms the statement of 
Pausanias as regards the location of the Theseion and the Acte (’A«r#), the 
name given to the southern peninsula of the Peiraeus. The same writer calls 
attention to the fact that ancient historical works of great length were usually 
divided into series of five books.—O. Ribbeck reads Propert. V 2, 39 curvarier 
(for curare vel); 13 ff. huic three times for the traditional ic; 19 taces falsus 
(not uaces, alius); 4, 47 potabitur (for pugnabitur); 83 ff. ascensus dubiis— 
remissus—praemia erant somno; 94 praemia fontis; 9,24 laurus for lucus; 34 
hospita valla (not vana); 60 unda fluit (not una fuit).—O. R. also believes that 
the Orationes Sallustii (Seneca, Controv. 3, praef. 8) were independent 
speeches delivered by Sallust, not the speeches found in his historical work. 
Joh. Schmidt fixes the location of the municipium Numiulitanum and muni- 
cipium Thimidabure (called hitherto Thimbure) in the Provincia Africana. 
W. Muss- ARNOLT. 
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The publication of von GEBHARDT’s phototypic reproduction of the Gospe/ 
of Peter and the Revelation of Peter (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs) has followed hard 
on the appearance of the facsimile in the Mémoires de la mission archéologigque 
Srancaise au Caire. The French facsimile is expensive ; the Gernian is to be 
had at a reasonable price (12 m. 50 pf.), and will be welcome to all students of 
these remarkable documents. In his introduction von Gebhardt sets forth 
the advantages of his phototype over the retouched photogravure, describes 
the MS at length, comments on the plates, and registers the literature. Then 
follow text with variants and the plates. Still, after all that has been done, 
the hard passages remain hard passages, and the very first of them does not 
seem to have found a satisfactory solution yet. In Ev. Petri v. 3 we read: Oi 
82 AaBévrec Kbpiov tpéxovrec Kai EAeyov Sipwuev vidv rov Geow 
éfovoiav avtov éoxnxdrec. cipwuev is the MS reading, according to von 
Gebhardt. Beuriant had read eipwyev, and there is a cloud of conjectures— 
dpapev, alpwyer, kvpGuev, OvuGuev and ocravpauev, of which the last seems the 
most likely. All, however, except the utterly unacceptable xvpduev, overlook 
the mocking character of the shouts of the multitude, and from that point of 
view evpouev would not be so bad. The people would cry ebpoyer tov vidv row 
Geod in jest as Andrew said eipfxapyev tov Meooiay in earnest. fpvyov Kaxév, 
evpov duewov, But this would require a further change. We should then have 
to read <kai> éfovaiav repiéBadov, and though 
a participial clause does not seem natural as part of a yell, I am too cautious 
to suggest such a reading. One cannot help wishing, however, that there 
were a good excuse for reading oregavauev, which would perfectly satisfy the 
craving for a good sense. 


Mr. TuCKER’s work is always interesting, his recent edition of the Supplices 
of Aischylos is well worth study, and his Zighth Book of Thucydides (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is out of the ordinary run of school editions. In the introduction 
he has a word to say in favor of the particular book he has undertaken to edit, 
and agrees with those who attribute the absence of speeches in this part of the 
work to the absence of speeches in this stage of the war. ‘ There would seem, 
indeed,’ he says, ‘to hav@ been no really great speeches delivered by great 
men in such circumstances that Thucydides could learn their substance 
sufficiently to report them in his characteristic manner.’ ‘Vigor and terse- 
ness,’ he adds, ‘are as marked as ever in the eighth book,’ and ‘ethically the 
Thucydidean authorship is beyond reasonable doubt.’ Mr. Tucker finds 
himself unable to share the general impression ‘that in point of composition 
it lacks finish, that it never received the secundae curae of the author, and that 
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therefore, apart from all textual corruption, its anaco/utha and perplexities are 
more numerous than those of the earlier books.’ With such bold words does 
Mr. Tucker challenge the horsemen to meet him on the plain, and it is to be 
hoped that the challenge will be accepted. ‘If,’ he concludes, ‘the tortu- 
ousness of a given Thucydidean period is to be set down to want of revision, 
it immediately becomes necessary to consider every book, and not merely the 
eighth, as a book left “unrevised.” It is tolerably certain that Thucydides 
would have found it much harder to revise his own Greek into perfect lucidity 
than either a Plato, a Demosthenes, or a modern editor would do. Le style 
c'est de l’ homme, and revision, with some writers, is quite as likely to lead them 
farther from as it is to lead them nearer to syntactical simplicity.’ It is 
evident that Mr. Tucker is one of those who go at least part of the way with 
Dionysios, and who recognize a certain purposefulness where others see only 
helplessness, who recognize a deliberate twist where others see only an 
impotent wriggle. So sound is this view, at least so closely coincident is it 
with my own, that I can forgive differences on minor points, such as are 
generally made too prominent in Brief Mention. 


In his Syntaxis infinitivi Plotiniani (Upsala, 1893) Mr. NORDENSTAM shows 
a fair acquaintance with the literature of the Greek infinitive, and one or two 
of the phenomena that he registers are interesting, such as Plotinus’s use of 
the adjective with the articular inf., e. g. rd GAnOiviv elvac instead of 7 GAnbiv7 
ovoia, and his freer employment of the genitive with the same. But it is hard 
to preserve one’s gravity when one reads memoratu dignissimum est quod Plotinus 
wpiv semel posuit. He evidently believes that Plotinus resurrected 7 
from Homer and Hesiod, because Sturm has told him that the construction 
had vanished from Attic, but nothing is more common in post-classic Greek 
than tpiv 7 (A. J. P. IV 92), and the scribes being thoroughly familiar with it, 
have done their best to get it into ourclassic texts. Quod semel posuit ought to 
mean that ‘he used it only once.’ The-section on the articular infinitive 
follows the lines of Hewlett’s useful articles (A. J. P. XI), but if Mr. Norden- 
stam had read the Journal as closely as he has conned Mr. Hewlett’s articles, 
he would not have denied the classical use of causal mapdé with art. inf. 
Cf. A. J. P. XII 124 and Dem. I9, 42; 21, 96. 


ALFRED Goopwin, who died in February, 1892, had made elaborate prepa- 
rations for a great edition of the Homeric Hymns, had collated MSS and caused 
them to be collated, and had made a beginning of a critical commentary, but 
the failure of his eyes during the last year of his life prevented him from 
continuing his work, and his posthumous papers seem to have yielded scanty 
gleanings. The business course would have been to abandon the publication, 
and to turn over Goodwin’s papers, as so much material, to some Homeric 
scholar, but yielding to a natural feeling, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
intrusted Goodwin’s former pupil and intimate friend, THomMAS WILLIAM 
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ALLEN, with the task of saving what was to be saved of Goodwin’s work, and 
of bringing out an edition of the Homeric Ilymns on Goodwin’s lines. The 
result is a superb folio with four photographic plates, a full account of the 
MSS, full variants and an eclectic text. It is a memorial volume that appeals 
to the sympathies of all scholarly men; and though the conditions of the 
editorship were hampering in the extreme, still, as Mr. Allen is fully in accord 
with his departed friend as to the age and value of the Moscow MS, his 
scientific and his personal interest are so much at one that he could well 
undertake the delicate office of bringing out what he himself fears may seem 
to the outside world exiguus fructus ingenii acris et pulchri. 


The most interesting part of Mr. VERRALL’s Choéphori is the Introduction, 
in which he considers at great length the recognition scene of the play, and 
defends the poet against the well-known criticisms of Euripides in the Electra. 
According to Mr. Verrall, Euripides had not studied the Aeschylean text 
closely, and the signs to which the Aeschylean Electra yields credence are 
none of them so flimsy as Euripides represents them to be. The hair and the 
footprint are familiar marks of race, and the gird at the size of the foot is 
purely gratuitous. It was not the size but the shape of the foot that Aischylos 
was thinking of, and the shape of the foot, as well as the curl of the hair, may 
have been characteristic of the Pelopidz, whom Mr. Verrall calls, by way of 
illustration, ‘octoroons.’ The illustration is not inapt, and an American 
student of the drama can readily imagine a colored Electra recognizing the 
kinky hair and ‘gizzard foot’ of a man and a brother. The third sign, the 
bgacua, instead of being what Euripides wickedly insinuates it was, ‘a piece 
of the wrapping in which Orestes was shawled,’ is supposed by Mr. Verrall to 
have been a manner of girlish sampler, And so the critic Euripides is 
disposed of. Like so many brethren of the guild, Euripides was simply 
finding fault with what he happened to remember, or fancied he remembered, 
of the piece—a very natural proceeding—and Mr. Verrall has brought him to 
book with his usual acumen—an acumen which, unfortunately, is almost 
always excessive. In fact, the German proverb ‘allzuscharf macht schartig’ 
might seem to have been coined for Mr. Verrall’s especial benefit, and his 
considerable gift of literary expression and undeniable literary sympathy do 
not compensate for all his wonderful verbal equivocations, resurrected vocables, 
archaic constructions and metrical licenses. There is no end of cleverness 
in Mr. Verrall’s work, but it is a cleverness that enlightens only by flashes. 
There is no patient assemblage of Aeschylean facts, and in a commentary of 
such bulk more illustrations might be demanded. Not to dwell on gram- 
matical points, in which Mr. Verrall is often simply hopeless, one would have 
expected, among other things, a more satisfactory note on wacyaAsoude (v. 439), 
or, at all events, some reference to Mr. Kittredge’s careful article on ‘ Arm- 
pitting’ in vol. VI of this Journal, 
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Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Harper (W. R.) and Castle (C. F.) Exercises in Greek Prose Compo- 
sition, based on Xenophon’s Anabasis, books 1-4. New York, American 
Book Co., 1893. 127 pp. 12mo, hf. cl., 75 cts. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. V. 4. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1893- 218 pp. il. 8vo, bds., $1.50, 

Jastrow (M.) A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
lerushalmi and Midrashic Literature. In 12 pts. Pt.6. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1893. 4to, pap., subs. $2. 

Murray (Ja. A-H.) A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Pts.6 and 7. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 8vo, cl., @ $3.75. 


ENGLISH. 


Aeschylus. Choephori. With an introduction, commentary and trans- 
lation by A. W. Verrall. 8vo, 306 pp. Macmillan, 12s. 

Ancient Manuscript of the Yasna, with its Pahlavi translation. Repro- 
duced in facsimile and ed. by L. H. Mills. Fol. Clarendon Press. net, 
210s. 

Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander and Indica. Trans., with a copious 
commentary, by Edward James Chinnock, Maps. (Bohn’s Classical 
Library.) Cr. 8vo,xx-+- 452 pp. G. Bell & Sons. 5s. 

Chase (F. H.) The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae. 
8vo, 172 pp. Macmillan. net, 7s. 6d. 

Eutropius. Books 1 and 2. Ed. by W. Caldecott. 18mo. Longmans. 
1s, 6d. 

Evans (D. S.) Dictionary of the Welsh Language. Vol.1. A-C. Roy. 
8vo, 1250 pp. Carmarthen, Spurrell. Simpkin. 34s. 6d. 

Gardner (P.) Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Fol. Clarendon Press. net, 63s. ‘ 

Goodwin (A.) Hymni Homerici. Fol. Clarendon Press, net, 21s. 

Green (A. O.) A Practical Arabic Grammar, Part 2. 3ded. Cr, 8vo. 
Clarendon Press. 108. 6d. 

Herodotus. VIII. Urania. With introduction and notes by E, S. 
Shuckburgh. Map. Cr. 8vo, xxxviii-- 276 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 4s. 

Homer’s Iliad. Book 6. Ed., with notes, introduction and vocabulary, 
by Walter Leaf and M. A. Bayfield. 18mo, 108 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Horace. Odes and Carmen Seculare. Trans. into English verse by 
T. A. Walker. Cr.8vo. £. Stock. 3s. 6d. ° 
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Horace. Odes and Epodes. Trans. by Sir S. De Vere. With preface 
and notes. Sq. 8vo. Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Origen. Philocalia. Text revised, with a critical introduction and 
indices, by J. A. Robinson. Cr. 8vo, sd. Cambridge University Press. 
net, sd., 7s.; 7s. 6d. 

Sepher Yetzirah. The Book of Formation. Trans. from the Hebrew by 
W. W. Westcott. zded. Cr. 8vo. Theosophical Pub. Co. net, 2s. 6d. 

Southesk (Earl of). Origins of Pictish Symbolism. Illust. Sm. 4to, 
117 pp. Edinburgh, D. Douglas. gs. 

Tweedie (J.) Hindustani as it Ought to be Spoken. 2ded. Cr. 8vo. 
Thacker. 6s. 
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Livius (T.) Ed. Ant. Zingerle. Pars VI. Fasc, I. Liber XXXVI- 
XXXVIII. Ed. maior. 8. vi,188S, Prag, Tempsky. L., G. Freytag. 
a m. 1.20. 

— — Ed.minor. 8 1548S. Ebd. am.t. 
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Kopenhagen. L., Z. Graéfe. m. 3. 
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Teubner. . m. 5. 

Nordenstam (E.) Studia syntactica. I, Syntaxis infinitivi Plotiniana. 
Diss. gr.8 81S. Upsala, Akadem. Buchh. m. 1.75. 

Nordin (Rich.) Studien in der Themistoklesfrage. Diss. gr.8. 118 S. 
Upsala, Akadem, Buchh. 2.40. 
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Paul(Herm.) Grundriss der germanischen Philologie. II. Bd. 2. Abtlg. 
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1. Bd. Sp. 1-1440. St., J. B. Meizler’s Veri, m.15; 1. Lfg. m. 2. 

Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Hrsg. u. m. Einleitg. u. 
Registern versehen v. M. M. A. Schréer. 2 Bde. 8. B.,Z. Felber. m.15; 
Einbde. &4 m. 1.—1. Neue Ausg. xxviii, 524 S. m. 4.—2. S. 525-1134. 
m. II. 

Philostrati maioris imagines, Ottonis Benndorfii et Caroli Schenkelii 
consilio et opera adiuti recensuerunt seminariorum Vindobonensium 
sodales. 8. xxxi, 267S. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 2.80. 
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Plauti (T. Macci) comoediae. Recensuit Frdr. Ritschelius, sociis operae 
adsumptis Gust. Loewe, Geo. Goetz, Frdr. Schoell. Tomi IV, fasc. IV. 
Mostellaria. Ed. II. a Frdr. Schoell recognita. gr. 8. xlvi, 223S. L., 
B.G. Teubner. m.6, (I-IV, m. 23.20.) 

— Ex recensione Geo. Goetz et Frdr. Schoell. Fasc. I. Amphitru- 
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Teubner, m. 1.50. 

Polybii historiae. Editionem a Ludw. Dindorfio curatam retractavit 
Thdr. Bittner-Wobst. Vol. III. 8 xxiv, 430 S. L., B. G. Teubner. 
a m. 3.60. 

Precatio pro universa ecclesia ex sacra liturgia S. J. Chrysostomi quin- 
quaginta linguis exarata. Curavit P. Grigoris Dr. Kalemkiar, C. Mechith. 
Ed. II. 4. 1078S. Wien, Gerold & Co. m.5; geb., m. 6. 

Pridik (Eug.) De Alexandri Magni epistularum commercio. Diss. 
gr. 8. 166S, Jurjew (Dorpat), 2. 7. Karow. m. 3.60. 

Rappold (J.) Chrestomathie aus griechischen Classikern. 12. x, 93S. 
Wien, C. Gerold’s Sohn. kart., m. 1.40. 

Raumer (Sigm. v.) Die Metapher bei Lucrez. gr. 8. vi, 129 S. 
Erlangen, 7%. Blaesing. m. 1.50. 

Reinisch (Leo). Die Bedauye-Sprache in Nordost-Afrika. II. [Aus 
“Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d, Wiss.”] Lex.-8. 80S. Wien, 7. Zempsky 
in Komm. wm. 1.80. 

Reitzenstein (R.) Epigramm u. Skolion. gr. 8. vii, 288 S. Giessen, 
J. Ricker, m. 6. 

Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken deutscher Mundarten, hrsg. v. Otto 
Bremer. I. u. II. Bd. gr. 8. L., Brestkopf & Hartel. am. 5; geb. am. 
6.50.—I. Deutsche Phonetik v. Otto Bremer. xxiii, 208 S. m. 2 Taf. II. 
Bibliographie der deutschen Mundartenforschung f. die Zeit vom Beginn 
des 18. Jahrh. bis zum Ende des J. 1889, zusammengestellt v. Ferd. Mentz. 
xx, 181 S. 

—— indogermanischer Worterbiicher. IV. gr. 8. Strassburg i. E., 
K. J. Triibner Veri,—1V. Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie v. Paul 
Horn. xxv, 386S. m. 15. 

Schmid (Wilh.) Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Diony- 
sius v. Halikarnass bis auf den 2. Philostratus. 3. Bd. 7. Abschn. Aelian. 
gtr.8. 349S. St.,W. Kohlhammer. m. 7.20. (1-3, m. 18.20.) 

Schmidt (Otto Ed.) Der Briefwechsel des M. Tullius Cicero von seinem 
Prokonsulat in Cilicien bis zu Caesars Ermordung. gr. 8. xi, 535S. L., 
B. G. Teubner, m. 12. 

Schmidt (Rich.) Das Kathakautukam des Qrivara. gr.8. 46S. Kiel, 
C. F. Haeseler’s Veri, m. 2. 

Steinschneider(Mor.) Die hebraischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters. 
2 Bde. Lex.-8, xxxiv, 1077S. B., Bibliogr. Bureau. m. 30; geb. Velin- 
pap., m. 40. 

Studien in arabischen Dichtern. I. Hft. gr.8. B., Mayer & Miiller.— 
1. Dr. L. Abel’s neue Mu‘allaqat-Ausgabe, nachgepriift v. Geo. Jacob. iv, 
80S. m, 2.80. 
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Studien, franzésische. Hrsg. v. G. Kérting u. E. Koschwitz. Neue Folge. 
1. Hft. gr. 8. B.,W. Gronau. m. 6.—I, Bibliographie des patois gallo- 
romans par Dietr. Behrens, 2. éd., revue et augmentée par |’auteur, 
traduite en francais par Eugéne Rabiet. viii, 255 S. m. 6. 

Sylloge epigraphica orbis romani, Vol. II. Fasc. 3 et 4. L., Fock. 
am. 1.40. 
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B. G. Teubner. m. 2; kplt., m. 3.20. 

Thiele (Geo.). Hermagoras, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Rhetorik. 
8. ix, 202 S. Strassburg, 7rzdner. m. 6, 

Tundale. Das mittelengl. Gedicht ueb. die Vision des Tundalus, hrsg. 
v. Albr. Wagner. 8. xl, 1465S. Halle a.S., Niemeyer. m. 4. 

Urkunden, aegyptische, aus den kénigl. Museen zu Berlin, hrsg. v. der 
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192. B., Weidmann, am. 2.40. 
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gr.8. 26S. Gédttingen, Dieterich’s Veri. m. 

Wilmanns (W.) Deutsche Grammatik. Gotisch, Alt-, Mittel- u. Neu- 
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Xenophon’s Hellenika. Fir den Schulgebr. erklart v. Rich. Grosser. 
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Zanchi (Vincenzo). L’Ecuba e le Trojane di Euripide. gr. 8. xiii, 
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Zimmer (Heinr.) Nennius vindicatus. Ueber Entstehg., Geschichte u. 
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